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Lancaster’s Manual of English History 


Revised Edition : : $1.00 
By Epwarp M. cineduieill Principal 
of the Gilbert Stuart School, Boston. - 


Brought down to date, giving a clear idea of Great Britain’s 


position in the Far Eastern Question, the Venezuelan Question, 
the Spanish-American War, and the War with the Boers. 


Smith’s Smaller History of Rome: $1.00 


New and thoroughly revised by A. H. J. 
GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and Late 
Fellow of Hertford College; Lecturer 
in Ancient History at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Revised to include the recent developments of historical re- 
search. In typography, as well asin matter, it is a vast im- 
provement over the previous edition. 


Teachers will find these books unsurpassed, 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon 








WORKS BY DAVID § SALMON. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. Revised by Prof. 
EDWARD A. ALLEN, University of Mo., Member of English Con- 
ference, National Committee of Ten. Newedition. 12mo. 272 
pages. §$.75. 

This Grammar is intended to follow the more elementary instruc. 
tion in language and composition, and furnishes a thorough preparation 
for the grammatical study of the modern languages and the classics. 
It is suitable also for the first year in the High School where advanced 
work is required. It abounds in examples for practice, the number and 
aptness of which constitute one of the leading features of the book. It 
is based on the most approved modern principles of language and peda- 
gogy, and is noteworthy in its judicious handling of the parts of speech 
and arrangement of essential grammatical concepts. Its simplicity of 
statement, unity, teachableness, and attractiveness to the learner are 
other features which many teachers have commended. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL COMPOSITION, Crown 8vo. 
310 pages. $.80. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. Crown 8vo. 289 pages. $1.25. 


“The treatment of the subject is orderly, thorough, authoritative. 
He takes up firsf the fundamental matters of order, attention, disci- 
pline. Then comes a charming disoussion of the art of oral question- 
ing. Next follows an estimate of the claims upon attention of the main 
subjects of elementary study, with invaluable hints as to the teaching of 
each . . the treatment is so able, so acute, so comprehensive, that 
there is constant variety and constant interest . . ."— Zhe Nation, N.Y. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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SOME OF OUR 





: STANDARD SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. With thorough annual revision. 


HOLMES’ READERS—Five. 
DAVIS’ READING BOOKS—Four. 


NEW CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 


Modern—Scholarly—Nearly 30,000 words. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES COPY BOOKS. 
GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN SERIES : 


Latin Grammar, Edition 1894, Anderson’s Ovid. and Incidents ; III. Style. 
Latin Grammar, School Edition. Tunstall’s Cicero’s Orations. 216 pages. Paper, 20 cents; 
Bain’s First Latin Book. Latin Composition, etc. cloth, 30 cents. 
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Se ee 
FIVE GREAT AUTHORS 


Complete Representative 
Selections from 


IRVING, HAWTHORNE, 
SCOTT, DICKENS, HUGO. 


The latest issue, No. 42, of our 
Standard Literature Series. The 
selections are eleven in number, 
well illustrating these famous 
writers. 

An interesting and helpful In- 
troduction embraces : I. Authors 
and Selections; II. Characters 
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Correspondence cordially invited. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43.47 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 





We take pleasure in announcing for early publication the 


“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN BNGLISH,” 


in three books, by the well-known educators, LARKIN DunToON, LL.D., late Head 
Master of the Normal School, Boston, and Aucustus H. KELLEY, A.M., Master of 


Lyman School, Boston. 


The First Book, for primary and lower grammar school grades, will be issued in 


February, 1900; the Second Book, for middle grammar school grades, and the Third 
, Book or Grammar, for the higher grades, will speedily follow. 
Educators who wish to use the latest and best text-books for instruction in Eng- 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


New York 


lish are invited to examine these books. 


Boston 


Chicago 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL 


ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PRICES and compare samples, before 


63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK. 








INTEBLINEAB. 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


to $1.50, postpaid. . Send for sample pages. 
Oatalo 





TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 


jorone. } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





LITERAL. 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 16, 1900 









and Instructors give a 


Frrr- 
courses in the following 





, 







and 


suited to High School and 
professors, graduates and 


of University, 










ten 
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A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire Sum- 


mer Session is charged. 


Ithaca summer temperature is but little higher 
than that experienced at Saranac ke an 
Lake George. 


For full announcement and book of views. 


Address, THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





WANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 
at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent eur publications. Salary and com- 
mission. is is.a rare chance for live 
teachers whe wish to leave teaching for 
ermanent and payiag work. Address E. 
. KELLOGG ), 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 


_ | Flagg’s A Year With the Birds, 


5, | Chapman’s Handbook of Birds of Eas- 





BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 E. 9th Street, New York, will send any of 
the following books about Birds on receipt 
of the price attached. Send money by money 
or express order, or registered letter or 
draft on New York, Do not send local checks. 


Blanchan’s Bird Neighbors, 
> Birds that Hunt and are 
Hunted 2.00 
Merriam’s Birds Through an Opera Glass .75 
Grant’s Our Common Birds and How 


to Know Them 1.50 
Wright’s Bird Craft 3.00 
Baskett’s Story of the Birds 65 


Johonnot’s Friends in Feathers and Furs .30 
¥ Neighbors with Wings and 
Fins 8 4 
Bates’ Game Birds of America 1 
Ingersoll’s Wild Neighbors 1. 


tern North America 
Abbott’s A Naturalist’s Rambles About 
Home 
Parkhurst’s A Bird Calendar : 
Merriam’s Birds of Village and Field 2.00 
70 


tre, 09 
Ss 8 S88 


Stickney’s Bird World : 
Tenney’s Birds of Many Lands 70 
Burroughs’ Birds and Bees 15 
Miller’s My Saturday Bird Class 25 
Chase’s Stories from Birdland. 2 vols., 
each 30 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 
bors 50 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 





ano CHEMICALS 


| 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





ESTABLISHED 188), 


EIMER & AMEND, 


~ 205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical om 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
»’  graving done on premises. 















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Cry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 
Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
College colleges, Open to both sores 

é 0 SOXe8. 
Fellowships and_ scholarships 

amounting to $5,750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 










SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO, 











Meeded in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the it. Preserves the 
lead, Sa ts 
foc Clsani, convenient taehal 8” 
Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
Sbt-154 Leke St, Chicage, 417 Nassau St, New York, 

















A satisfactory experience with writers follows using 


<u> LCSTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS 





on account of their perfect qualities, ease in writing, uniform temper, and durability. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


es 


Made in all styles. All stationers. 


26 John St., New York. 
Werks: Camden, N. J, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





\ACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Four Superintendencies, $2000 fo $4500. Eleven Superintendencies, $1200 to $2000. Fif- 
teen fe =pgen p $700 to $1200. vacancies in High School Principalships, College 
Presidenciae, and Professorships. Vacancies for Training Teachers, Supervisors, Specialists 

of all kinds: High School assistants, grade teacher, etc. 
end ont. Ay tie |) to register for September openings. Send for our 144-page catalogue and 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 128 Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL 
4 Ashburton PL. Boston Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fait Ave., New Fou Oty. N. Y. 
% King st., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Coope' r Bldg. "Denver, Col. 420 G: ott Bldg, Sa cisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa, Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Coutury Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 ‘Stim: tk. pom my Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager 





Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
cality; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of known pares He for 20 years Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw. . Dixon), 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


“The Best is the Most Economical.” 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and Homilies, 


Mrz. M. J. Youna-Fvurton, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New Yorx. 
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Don’t feel satisfied to advance slowly in your 
business when we guarantee to prepare youfor 
a high salaried —- Hold to your present 


occupation and ‘study between times” 
through our unequaled course 


Education by Mail 
in Electrical, Mechanical, L, Steam, Mining and 


Civil E: ne 
cowed, come gf ivews paper Work rk English 


Branches, Stenography. hine Design and 
Mechanical wing. ‘Low 5 price, easy terms. 
Mention subjects interested in when writing to 
THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
154, 156, 158 5th Ave., N. Y., for catalogue 184. 

















THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Reoumments college and normal graduates, 
schools, a mal lite eet 


‘WM. O. PRATT, MaNnacer, 


7o Firty Avenus, New York. 











THIS i is more true of Teachers’ Agencies than of any other line of business. The 15th Year Book 
of the ALBERT THKACHERS’ AGENCY, Central Music Hall, Chicago, ou actual 
results and not glittering generalities. Send postal card for it. Address ©. J. TL BE RT’ Manager. 
SCHERMERHOR a TEACHERS’ AGENCY Combined Management: 
. V. HUYSSOON, 
¥sTABLISHED 1855. (Late of Fisk Agency. Proms 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C. ROCKWEL 
ers in alldepartments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 3 East 14th St., New York. 
PENNSYLVANIA ( Operates in every state. Success- 
EDUCATIONA ful teachers seeking positions or | Allentown, 
a - I - 
promotion are wanted immediately Penn. 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. 





SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street. 


ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 22 Steet SureLIEs: 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


3 Batiew TY. a” 
os ‘ 
Five-Cent = Nature - Readers. 
Met baale te aoe es ch cones deem. itch containn about thirty two mate 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make de! r and can 
be supplied to a class for a verysmall sum. Nine numbers are now feolpeall for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 
No. r—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
’ No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND. ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No. 9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 


We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 
(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 











INTERSTATE 


_| TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Kindergartners, Grade 
and Special h: to Colleges, 

Schools, and MARGARET M. PENTLAND, 

Manager, 540 Bldg., Chicago. 











SHORTHAND.—Isaac Pitman’s. 

PRINCIPAL a. of coming Info ge ER High oi and 

says: “Stenogra le 

coming to stay, 

Get “Isaac 

tor,” 252 pages. used in the 

Public Ssheols ot ad York, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Mo., 

Trial Lesson Free. 

isAA0 a0 PErMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N.Y., 

Publishers of iret — actical Grammar, 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS se: 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE. 


Vacation Art Tours to Europe. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Send for full pL anectytire circulars to WALTER S, 
GOODNOUG r of Art Instructionin Pub- 
lic Schools, Dora Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES. 


A library of the best modern m Uniform 

in size, styleand binding 74x sh east in size. 
exible cloth ree very durable, with hand- 

rhe stamp. following are now ready: 


Insiene- 





UNIVERSITY 








C:Kelloge’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 


2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - - .25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - - .25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions = 25 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .25 


11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 


every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 £. 9th St, X.Y. 





BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 803, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
POR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
ted progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Josurxu GrLorr & Sons, 91 JouN STREET, NEw York. 
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Kellogg System « Deportment Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


Whatever concerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves- 
tigated by you. If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 5 per cent., if you will try our new Deportment 
Records. They will accomplish this result: 

1. Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the 
pupil. 

3. Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
record to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
end of a month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
rn that he does not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 

ow the Deportment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is a good one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on: the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 
fixed amount of bad behavior. e gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct. 
* There are used in the system two books—a Blotter and a Ledger, and Individual 
Cards. The cost of introducing it for a year is $1.10 per class as follows: Blotter, z2oc. 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. 

Sample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full in- 

formation. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 


illness 


entire system, 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
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316 Broadway, New York. 
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Moral Training in Our Schools. 
By State Supt. CHARLES R. SKINNER, Albany, New York. 


Our educational history shows that a great change has 
been made in the agencies for the education of youth 
since the early days of the republic. This has not been 
entirely in kind but in degree, a change that in many 
ways is startling to the thoughtful student of educational 
problems, and which has thrown heavy burdens of re- 
sponsibility upon our schools. Formerly werelied chiefly 
upon the home and the church to train our youth along 
ethical and moral lines, the recognized province of the 
schools being to give intellectual training and, incidentally, 
to supplement what was done by the other two agencies 
rather than to undertake the initiative, but there seems 
to be a continual transition in progress, by which the 
former functions of home and church as related to moral 
and ethical training have more and more devolved upon 
the schools. However much such a condition is to be 
regretted, the fact stares us in the face and, if our schools 
remain true to their traditions, must neither be ignored 
nor slighted. Instead, we must with renewed vigor and 
greater acumen prepare to meet the demand which the 
public makes of them and shape our actions to the grow- 
ing necessity of public school training along lines, 
intellectual, moral, and ethical. : 

That our schools have so far responded nobly to the 
demand I know, and that their work in the last two fields 
has been of greatest value may not be disputed by any 
one acquainted with present conditions. That they will 
continue to improve their work along these lines is un- 
doubted, and our duty to-day is to consider briefly how 
the most satisfactory and helpful results along intellect- 
ual, moral, and ethical lines may be obtained with the 
force and resources at our command. 

The question of moral training admits of but one an- 
swer as to its desirability or its necessity. The truth 
is forced home upon us that intellectual training, unless 
balanced by good morals, is likely to become a danger to 
society and to our institutions. True morality is founded 
upon religious teaching, and the task of giving moral 
training in the schools without running counter to sec- 
tarian prejudices is both delicate and difficult. Yet 
even here success hascrowned the efforts of conscientious 
and intelligent teachers, and the ever growing intelligence 
and devotion to duty of theteaching force may be relied 
upon to inculcate good morals in our youth in a manner 
satisfactory to the patrons of the schools. No branch of 
the work, however, requires more tact and skill, more 
nicely balanced judgment and freedom from personal 
prejudice. Too often has it been demonstrated that 
earnestness not balanced by'reason and an appreciation of 
the sensitiveness of others has done incalculable and al- 
mostirremediable harm in an honest endeavor to do good. 

I sincerely believe that the strongest moral instruction 
is incidental to the personal life and character of a good 
teacher ; that our pupils during the period of elementary 
and grammar school life are peculiarly susceptible to 
personal influences, and quickly respond to either the 
virtues or the vices of anyone who is associated with them 
in the capacity of teacher, or any other superior po- 
sition. But the work of to-day calls for direct instruc- 
tion, as well as that incidentally given by the personality 
of the teacher, and heredghave three suggestions that I 
deem pertinent : 

1. That suggestions or admonitions to pupils regarding 
morality should emphasize positive good, instead of the 


negation of evil. The best thought of modern times 
tends toward positive instruction, and less and less in 
proportion is presented from newspaper or platform or 
pulpit the consequences of vice or immorality. The time 
of “don’t” and “you must not do this and that” is 
steadily giving way to the more effective admonition “ do 
right ;” has given way to the belief that virtue and moral- 
ity are not the legitimate outgrowth of slumming tours 
or any other method of acquaintance with vice and moral- 
ity, and it behooves educators to keep step with the 
world’s progress in a matter so important. 

2. That true morality isa matter of practice rather 
than of belief, can be expected so far as the individual 
has been trained to ready discrimination between right 
and wrong. In the training of our pupils more oppor- 
tunity should be given the individual to draw his owncon- 
clusions and to depend less on. the dictation of the in- 
structor. The former practice makes him strong and 
self-reliant, ever alert to exercise his judgment and prompt 
to obey the dictates of his conscience, in short, develops 
conscience and makes of it the controlling force that 
compels the individual to a life that is charitable, just, and 
pure. The latter makes him weak and vacillating, wait- 
ing to be led by another, and dependent upon the opin- 
ions of others as to what his proper course of action 
should be,— a condition that leads to narrow bigotry. 

3. The treatment of the pupil should be such as to de- 
velop moral courage, the lack of which has been and is. 
so detrimental to the interests of society and the state, 
so productive of procrastination‘and hypocrisy. Without 
moral courage the man cannot live up to his knowledge 
of right, and grows to despise himself. No work the 
school can do is of greater value to the pupil than the 
development of the spirit which prompts him to stand by 
theright without flinching, even when the right is unpop- 
ular with his fellows, a spirit which as it grows with his 
life, protects him from influences which are the bane of 
sO many men, young and old, in all the phases of our 
varied social conditions. Always, in educational history, 
has there been pronounced recognition of the school that 
has sent out from its portals young men and women of char- 
acter, positive in their convictions and pure in their lives. 

The question of ethical training in our public schools 
is one oflater date than that of either intellectual or 
moral training, but our advancing civilization accompan- 
ied by growing culture and refinement on the part of our 
people demands that ethical training shall enter into and 
be made a component part of our school work. I but 
voice your opinion and that of the educational world 
when I assert the necessity of early training having for 
its object the cultivation of the amenities of social inter- 
course, the softening of the asperities incident to the 
unavoidable friction of the busy age in which we live, and 
the development of those finer sensibilities so necessary 
to the higher enjoyment of life, either as an individual or 
as a member of society. Just how this ethical training 
may best..be done, thru the introduction of what stud- 
ies, and at what period of the pupil’s activity, is still a 
mooted problem, and the keenest intellects among our 
educators are devoting time and study to its solution. 
While I am content to await their decision finally and to 
commend to you a careful consideration of the difficult 
questions involved, I feel safe in asserting that for gram- 
mar school pupils nothing has done more to secure the 
results we are striving for than the training to habits of 
neatness, order, punctuality, good manners and correct 
personal bearing. 
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Educational Thought in Current Periodicals, 


The Transition from School to College. 


Mr. L. B. R. Briggs, dean of Harvard university, 
contributes to the March Atlantic Monthly one of the 
most important educational articles that has appeared 
for many months. The circumstances of his position 
make him an experienced observer of boys and young 
men, and enable him to see the good and bad effects re- 
sultant upon the freedom of college life as opposed to 
the protection of home or school. He certainly writes 
with earnest feeling, when he says that to see a young 
man’s ideals slipping away while his face grows coarser 
and coarser is one of the saddest of sights. He writes 
with knowledge, when he tells of the dangers from with- 
in and without that beset the boy in the transition from 
school to college—a transition very often coincident 
with that from youth to manhood, when he has before 
him a mighty struggle in which he is expected to 
conquer. 

“Tn a man’s life there must be,” says the writer, “as 
everybody knows, a perilous time of going out into the 
world ; to many it comes at the beginning of a college 
course ; to many—possibly to most who go to college at 
all—it has already come at school. The transition from 
school to college was merely the continuation in a larger 
world of what they had begun in a smaller. 

“‘A continuation is what the transition ought to be: 
the problem is how to make it a continuation of the right 
sort. ‘What is the matter with your college?’ says a 
teacher who cares beyond all else for the moral and 
religious welfare of his pupils. ‘I keep my boys for 
years ; I send them to you in September, and by Christ- 
mas half of them have degenerated. They have lost 
punctuality ; they have lost application ; they have no 
responsibility ; and some of them are gone to the bad.’ 
“What is the matter with your school,’ the college retorts, 

. ‘that in half a dozen years it cannot teach a boy to. stand 
up three months? College is the world ; fitting for col- 
lege is fitting for life; what is the matter with your 
school?’ Cannot a school which closely watches its boys 
while their characters are molding teach them to keep 
their heads level and their hearts true, save them from 
the wrongs that never can be righted, send them to col- 
lege and thru college, faulty it must be, but at least 


unstained? 
Advantage of Athletics. 


“In the transition from school to college, continuity 
of the best influence, mental and moral, is the thing 
most needful. Oddly enough, the only continuity worthy 
of the name is often (in its outward aspects) neither 
mental nor moral, but athletic. Palpably bad as the 
management of college athletics has been and is, mis- 
leading as the predominance of athletics in an institution 
of learning may be, the fact remains that in athletics 
lies a saving power and that for many a boy no better 
bridge of the gap between school and college has yet 
been found than the bridge afforded by athletics. Foot- 
ball begins with or before the college year. Training 
for football means early hours, clean life, constant occu- 
pation for body and mind. Breach of training means 
ostracism. That this game tides many a freshman over 
a great danger, by keeping him healthily occupied, I 
have come firmly to believe. It supplies what Pres. Eliot 
calls ‘a new and effective motive for resisting all sins 
which weaken or corrupt the body ;’ it appeals to ambi- 
tion and to self-restraint ; it gives to crude youth a task 
in which crude youth can attain finish and skill, can feel 
the power that comes of surmounting tremendous obsta- 
cles and of recognition for surmounting them ; moreover, 
like war, it affords an outlet for the reckless courage of 
young manhood—the same reckless courage that in idle 
days drives young men headlong into vice. 

“Has not hard study, also, a saving power? Yes, for 
some boys ; but for a boy full of animal spirits, and not 


spurred to intellectual effort by poverty, the pressure is 
often too gentle, the reward too remote. The freshman 
meets, in a large modern college, a new theory of intel- 
lectual discipline. As Prof. Peabody has beautifully 
expressed it, he passes ‘from the sense of study as an 
obligation to the sense of study as an opportunity.’ Too 
often he regards study as an inferior opportunity; and 
having an option between study and loafing, he takes 
loafing. 

“Tt took me about two years in college to get my 
bearings,’ said an earnest man, now a superintendent of 
schools. ‘I didn’t loaf; I simply didn’t know how to 
get at things. In those days there was nobody to go to 
for advice; and I had never read anything—had never 
been inside of a public library. I didn’t know where or 
how to take hold.’ This is the story of a man who longed 
to take hold; and we must remember that many of our 
college boys do not at first care whether they take hold 
or not. It is only in football, not in study, that they 
have learned to tackle, and to tackle low. ‘A bolstered 
boy,’ says a wise mother, ‘is an unfortunate man.’ Many 
of these boys have been bolstered; many are mothers’ 
boys; many have crammed day and night thru the 
hot season to get into college, and, once in, draw a long 
breath and lie down. 

“Whether colleges should guard their students more 
closely than they do is an open question. Of what 
schools should do I can say little, for with schools I have 
little experience ; but this I know, that some system of 
gradually increased responsibility is best in theory and 
has proved good in practice. 

“The system must be met half-way by the system of 
friendly supervision at college—supervision in which the 
older undergraduates are quite as important as the fac- 
ulty. The true state of mind, whether for professor or 
for student, was expressed by a college teacher long ago. 
‘T hold it,’ he said, “a part of my business to do what I 
can for any wight that comes to this place.’ When all 
students of all colleges, and all boys of all schools, believe, 
and have the right to believe, that their teachers are 
their friends ; when the educated public recognizes the 
truth that school and college should help each other in 
lifting our youth te the high ground of character—the 
school never forgetting that boys are to be men, and the 
college never forgetting that men have been boys—-we 
shall come to the ideal of education. Toward this ideal 
we are moving, slowly but steadily. When we reach it, 
or even come so near it as to see it always, we shall 
cease to dread the transition from school to college.” 


a 
Improving the Country Schools. 


The problem of the country school has not as yet been 
solved, but the efforts made for the benefit of the schools 
of Cook county, Illinois, have certainly been practical 
and attended with good success. Assistant County Supt. 
Charles W. Farr gives in the February number of the 
Inland Educator a most interesting account of the work 
done in Cook county for the improvement of its rural 
schools. Superintendents, principals, and teachers who 
declare that yery little is to be done for these schools 
will find inspiration and suggestion from his description 
of the success attained and the plans laid out for coming 
months in northern Illinois. 

“The country teachers meet in one section at the 
annual institute and the work done is especially adapted 
to the needs and problems of the country schools. At 
the last institute the]topics were, ‘Songs and How to 
Sing Them,’ ‘Elementary Science,’ ‘History and Litera- 
ture,’ and ‘Arithmetic.’ During the school year meet- 
ings are held each month, the afternoon sessions-of 
which are given up to the ntry teachers. The first 
forty-five minutes are devote the study of songs and 
how to sing them. Following this is a round table dis- 
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cussion led by the county superintendent based largely 
on observation in school visitation. At the present time 
much attention is being given in these meetings to the 
matter of the improvement of school premises, school- 
houses and school-room decorations. 

“Once a year country district meetings are held by 
the assistant superintendents. Eight or ten teachers 
are called to a country school. The teacher where the 
meeting is held has her regular program in the forenoon. 
In the afternoon there is a general discussion based on 
the work of the morning.- Each teacher takes notes on 
all observations and conclusions, that she may have 
something definite to stand for the day’s work. 

Visitations. 

“Each country school is visited annually by the super- 
intendent and as frequently as practicable by his assis- 
tants. A record of each visit is made, setting forth the 
general condition of the school and the suggestions made 
to the teacher. These records are filed in the office for 
future reference. The matter of school visitation is 
made of the greatest importance. It is here that the 
teacher has a reasonable right to expect her most de- 
cided help and greatest inspiration. The time spent in 
a single visit varies, of course, according to the needs of 
the school. 

“The directors of each rural school were visited once 
last year. The object of such visiting was to confer 
with them on school matters in general, and especially 
to make the transaction of business connected with the 


‘schools conform to the law. A great improvement has 


resulted in the manner of transacting business and keep- 
ing school records. 
Reading Matter, 


“The office has been able to loan circulating libraries 
and supplementary reading books to such an extent that 
very few if any districts have not had the advantage of 
the same to some extent. The motive in doing this was 
to develop a love for reading and arouse a sentiment in 
favor of libraries. The outcome of the movement is en- 
couraging beyond expectation. Probably seventy-five 
per cent. of the schools are doing something toward ac- 
quiring libraries. 

“In many districts the directors are buying the books, 
paying for them with public money raised for the sup- 
port of the schools. While this is only one of the many 
ways of procuring additional reading matter it is the 
ideal one. The library books are read in the farm-homes 
and are doing much to compensate for the limited social 
relations surrounding country life. 

“A good quality of manila paper cut into three sizes 
is furnished by the office to the country schools. This 
is used for seat work in folding and cutting. The object 
in so doing is to lead school authorities to see the value 
of such material and furnish the same. 


Entertainments. 

“The latest effort made by the superintendent’s office 
is that of giving stereopticon entertainments. While 
the teachers have done everything possible to carry out 
the suggestions of the superintendent it has seemed ad- 
visable to meet for conference in a more direct way the 
directors and patrons. It is not an easy matter to get 
an audience with farmers, who are busy people, during 
the day time. Their willingness, however, to congregate 
at the school-house or hall in the evening for the purpose 
of entertainment and conference, has been very encour- 
aging. 

“The entertainments consist of music and of a talk 
illustrated by about one hundred views. The music is 
furnished by the children of the township, assisted by a 


_ Male quartet of country teachers. The general outline 


= ., of the work done is as follows :— 


ie" 


Illinois, Cook county. Outside of school-house. 
This township. Inside of school-house. 
School district. School apparatus. 


The farm—soil, plants, animals. School decoration, 
School premises. Results. 
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“This outline is thrown on the screen and discussed 
sufficiently to make plain the plan of the work. Witha 
good lantern and calcium light a perfect reproduction of 
pictures, printed pages, maps, outlines, and portraits, 
eight to twelve feet square can be made on the screen. 
The location of the state capital and Cook county is 
made prominent on a map of Illinois. A map of Cook 
county shows the location and names of all the town- 
ships, also the location of schools, country and graded. 
The map of the township in which the entertainment is 
held shows the school district boundaries and the loca- 
tion of the school-houses of the township. The school 
district is divided into farms and the following outline 
is put on the screen to indicate a line of work based on 
farm life. 

THE FARM. 

Children are interested in the farm. 

Know its hills, streams, plants, animals. 

Talk about the farm and draw it. 

Four things are necessary in raising crops—soil, moisture, 
heat, work. 

The farmer can not to any great extent contro] heat or 
moisture but he can work on soil. 

This chart is followed by a number of pictures of farm 
houses and barns. 

THE SOIL. 

Pebbles, sand, soil. 

Composition—rocks, animal and vegetable matter. 

Kinds—sandy, clayey, peaty. 

Fertilization—Land must be paid back. . 

Cultivation—to kill weeds, hold moisture, allow roots to 
grow. 

PLANTS. 
Talk about farm products. 
Study plants found on the farm. 

Corn—stalk, blade, roots, ear. 

Trees—what do they give us? 

Flowers—wild and cultivated. 

Leaves—make collections. 

Vegetables—cabbage, pumpkins, etc. 

Make little flower gardens. 

Plant trees in the school-house yard. 

ANIMALS. 
Talk about farm animals. 
Study animals found on the farm. 
Tame animals—dog, horse, cow. What do they do for us? 

Chickens—profit in raising them. 

Care of all farm animals. 

Wild animals—their uses. 

Insects—useful, injurious. 

Be kind to all animals. 

“Pictures of dogs, horses, cattle, chickens, hogs, 
sheep, cats, etc., indicate how the study of farm animals 
may be made attractive and valuable. Eight pictures of 
cattle are used. The first one is a well-kept dairy barn. 
Five of them show different breeds of cattle, some de- 
veloped for dairy purposes others for beef. One shows 
the three families of cattle kept at the state agricultural 
college. The last one is a splendid picture of a herd of 
holstein cows grazing in a beautiful valley. Primary 
reading lessons made by the children and based on ani- 
mal life are put on the screen. 

“Leaving the farm, a picture of an ideal school prem- 
ises is shown. The arrangement of the buildings, their 
proper care, and the matter of trees in the school-house 
yard are considered. An appeal is made for the im- 
provement of the one piece of property in which all the 
people of the district have a common interest. Pictures 
of ideal school-houses together with floor plans set forth 
the advantages of efficient economical buildings and 
thoughtful arrangement. A number of pictures of the 
interiors of country school-houses indicate what it is pos- 
sible for an energetic teacher to accomplish, even under 
unfavorable surroundings, to make her sehool-room neat 
and attractive, by the use of inexpensive artistic pictures, 
rather than advertising cards. 

“The hope is that the influence of these entertain- 
ments may help to unite in a more decided way the in- 
terests of the farm, the home and the school.” 
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University Extension in Agriculture. 


Apropos of the article by Assistant Supt. Farr on the 
work being done for the rural schools of Cook county, 
Ill., given in this week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL, there appears 
in the February Forum a description of the movement 
for “university extension in agriculture.” It would 
seem that teachers of rural schools should be in close 
communication with this work and should have a promi- 
nent part in creating and enlivening interest in the 
movement. Mr. A. C. True, who writes the article, says 
that the United States department of agriculture, with 
which he is connected, and the agricultural experiment 
stations of our colleges and universities have the matter 
in charge. 

The annual output of publications from the depart- 
ment has reached 500 documents, most of which are 
given to all applicants who show that they will be in 
some way benefited by them. Last year the copies sent 
out aggregated 7,000,000, not including the Year-book 
with its edition of 500,000. 

“The agricultural experiment stations are organized,” 
says Mr. True, “with few exceptions, in connection with 
universities and colleges. There are now fifty-six of 
these stations in the United States. Nowhere else in 
the world is there any university extension work which 
can at all compare with that which is carried on thru 
the publications of the department of agriculture and 
the experiment stations. In variety of subjects treated, 
in thé wideness and magnitude of its distribution of in- 
formation, and in the substantial backing of scientific 
investigation and general accuracy of statement, it ex- 
ceeds by far any university extension scheme yet devised. 

“Under the direction of the agricultural experiment 
stations thousands of simple co-operative experiments in 
which farmers take part are now annually carried on in 
different parts of the country. When such experiments 
are wisely planned and thoroughly executed they often 
give results of considerable value, especially as showing 
how the investigations of the experiment stations may be 
most successfully applied to farm practice. They bring 
the advantages of the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations home to many farmers who would other- 
wise know little or nothing of them. They convince 
many doubting farmers that, after all, science may be 
able to teach some interesting and important lessons 
which will be of practica\ benefit to agriculture. 

“Farmers’ institutes are now regularly held in at least 
thirty states. In those states where they have reached 
their highest development their importance as educa- 
tional institutions is very great. Another feature of 
university extension in agriculture is the home reading 
course for farmers. A very interesting movement in 
this direction was inaugurated by the state college of 
Pennsylvania in 1892. A reading course for. farmers 
was prepared on the plan of the well-known Chautauqua 
courses in other subjects, and was at first known as 
‘The Chautauqua Course of Home Reading in Agricul- 
ture.’ Owing to the success attending the beginnings 
of this enterprise, the scheme has since undergone con- 
siderable development. It has been found desirable not 
merely to prescribe certain books to be read, but to send 
out carefully prepared lessons with questions to be an- 
swered by the student. The courses have been divided 
so as to constitute separate courses in different subjects, 
such as plant production, animal husbandry, dairying, 
horticulture, and home economics. In the present year 
lessons on seventeen different subjects are offered. Sev- 
eral thousand students have been enrolled in these 
courses. 

“The College of Agriculture of Cornell university has 
also made a great success of home reading courses for 
farmers. The plan is based upon the idea that help is 
especially needed by the farmer who cannot, or will not, 
read, and that if he can be made to have an interest in 
‘simple, short, and easily digested’ lessons, he will be 
very likely to take up more serious reading later. 

“The College of Agriculture of Cornell university has 
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also been very successful in the promotion of another 


‘form of university extension, which is likely to prove of 


very great benefit to the common schools of this country, 
This is an attempt to introduce nature study into the 
rural schoolse The work has been organized under Prof, 
L. H. Bailey, and has been carried on partly by the reg. 
ular professors and instructors of the college of agricul. 
ture and partly by the corps of station officers. This 
enterprise is founded upon the idea that one of the fun. 
damental faults in our agricultural condition is, that no 
attempt has been made to instruct children in matters 
which will awaken an interest in country life, and that 
the proper place to correct this evil is in the rural 
schools. The officers in charge of this work visit schools, 
teachers’ institutes, and farmers’ meetings, to explain 
the plan of instruction and help along the work. During 
the past year instruction of this nature has been given 
to some 25,000 teachers. The movement has become s0 
popular that it is difficult for the officers in charge of it 
to keep up with the demands made upon them. The 
leaflets are eagerly sought for by teachers in the city 
schools as well as those in country schools. Colleges in 
other states are taking up this work; and there is a 
wide-spread interest in it among school officers and teach- 
ers in all parts of the country.” 


ee 
College Fun. 


The opinion has been more or less prevalent of late 
that in the mad rush for wealth and other desirable 
things in this country, wit-and humor seem to be disap- 
pearing in the background. A writer in a recent number 
of the Literary Digest says that judging from the current 
college journals the breed of humorists is in no immedi- 
ate danger of dying out for want of replenishing. To 
prove his point he cites a number of examples of college 
wit of which the following are some of the best : 

“She's pretty fast,” said Persius as he viewed the prostrate 
form of Andromeda chained to the rock.—Princeton Tiger. 

The Principal: “No, you can’t go. You know very well 
Miss Jollier, that you are forbidden to drive with young men 
unless you are engaged to them.” 

The Girl: “Oh, yes, but then I hope to be before we get 
back.”—Ibid. 

Mabel : “I think this ‘Robespierre’ is an awful play ; don’t 

ou?” 

Her Escort: “ Yes; it is quite unnIrving and Terryable.”— 
—Haryard Lampoon. 

The war in South Africa calls out the following jest 
from the Princeton Tiger: 

“The poor old Kimberley miner dug his pick into the hard 
African soil, his face seamed with disappointment and hopeless- 
ness. His dull eyes turned toward the ground. Suddenly, there 
amid the rubble, a beam of light met his glance. He dropped 
upon his knees and snatched up—a great fifty-karat diamond ! 
The tears coursed down his weather-beaten cheeks. ‘ This,’ he 
sobbed, ‘ this is certainly hard luck.’ 

“ Afar off could be heard Oom Paul executing a pas seul upon 
the waistcoat of Tommy Atkins.” 

The writer of the article suggests that perhaps the 
most unconsciously humorous thing tobe found in recent 
college magazines appears a paper published in connection 
with one of the old New England colleges “‘ founded for 
the advancement of learning.” He says: “The titles on 
the several pages read somewhat thus :” 

First page: “The Yale-Amherst Football Game ;” “ Foot- 
ball Outlook in College ;” “The B. A. A. Meet.” 

Second page: “ Freshman Gymnastics ;” “ Official Notice of 
Team Work for 1899-1900 ;” “Tricollegiate League Meeting.” 

Third page: “Skating-Rink Project ;” “Meeting of the 
Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs ;” “The California-Carlyle 
Game in San Francisco.” 

Fourth Page: “The Ninety-seven Dinner;” “The Junior 
Promenade ;” “Alumni Athletic Committee ;” ‘“ The Cornell- 
=— Football Game ;” “The Accident to Our Quarter- 

ack.” 

There may perhaps be a difference of opinion in regard 
to the humor of such a list of contents—to some earnest 
thinkers it may appear rather pathetic than amusing. 
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Child Study in France. 


The French have contracted the child-study habit. To 
all appearances they have it badly. In the Revue Peda- 
gogique for Jan. 15, appears a suggestive article upon the 
figures gleaned from a study of the interests of 37,000 
children attending the elementary. schools of northern 
France. The investigation was carried on under the 
directorship of M. Pierre, academy inspector of the 
districts. 

The questions put to the children related in large 
measure to their likes and dislikes, such as, What sub- 
ject do you like best ? What subject least? Do you 
like to go to school better in summer or in winter? Do 
you read library books? Do you smoke? Have you a 
bank account ? 

A few figures may be instructive. It is M. Pierre’s 
opinion that the children were on the whole very truth- 
ful in their answers. To the inquiry, Do you smoke ? 
14,404, or sixty-seven per cent. of the boys examined ad- 
mitted that they had already acquired the habit. Prob- 
ably this percentage is fully up to that of American 
boys. The children, both boys and girls, were asked 
whether their parents punished them when their monthly 
marks were unusually low. Sixty-nine per cent. con- 
fessed to receiving punishment for that reason. 

The preference of studies shows one or two interesting 
results. The tastes of the boys and girls seem to run 
quite similarly. The order of preference among the 
boys is as follows: history, arithmetic, drawing, reading, 
writing, geography, grammar, natural science, ethics, 
French composition, declamation, civics. The choice of 

the girls takes the following order: history, arithmetic, 
reading, geography, writing, drawing, grammar, etbics, 


French composition, natural science, declamation, civics.. 


It will be observed from this that the older studies of 
the curriculum are still the ones favored by the children, 
and that the newly introduced subjects, such as natural 
science and civics, have not yet gained any great degree 
of popularity. The explanations of such a phenomenon 
will, of course, vary. It may be argued that the teaching 
of the newer subjects has not yet been made effective 
enough to give the children a true appreciation of their 
value. It may, on the other hand, be claimed that these 
statistics furnish a valid argument for the pedagogical 
correctness of the three R’s. At any rate the fact re- 
mains that history and arithmetic are distinctly the 
favored studies among these 37,000 children. 

As regards drawing, the boys seem to show far more 
enthusiasm than the girls. This is not strange when 
one considers the practical side of art in France. For 
the boy, art offers a great career. If gifted he will be 
maintained during his season of study by his municipality. 
Art is a recognized profession for men ; for women it is, 
as elsewhere, an accomplishment. 

In reply to the question, ‘Should you like to follow the 
same calling as your father,” 14,166 boys responded that 
they should, against 5,676 who preferred something else. 
The majority would like to be rich, 25,780 being willing 
to shoulder the responsibilities of wealth against 9,066 
who were content to be poor and honest. Practically all 
these children are happy, in spite of an occasional beating 
at home when the report is bad. Asked, ‘Are you 
happy,’ 31,584 professed themselves to be of an optim- 
istic frame of mind, while only 2,513 expressed a con- 
trary opinion. Many, however, of those who are now 
happy expect to meet with storms on life’s dark waters, 
for in reply to the question, ‘Do you expect to be hap- 
pier than you are now after you have left school,’ 17,389 
look forward to a less pleasant existence after graduation. 
a all French feet do not creep unwillingly to 
school. ‘ 

It is interesting to note that 10,662 children have 
accounts in savings banks. This is in accord with the 
French tendency toward rigid economy. Every child 
has the fact impressed deeply that he must look out for 
the future. The savings bank has even become a matter 
of patriotism. What the Englishman and American 
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hope to accomplish thru energy and inventiveness the 
Frenchman expects to attain thru reduction of expenses, 
by utilization of waste products. 

How well established the library habit is may be seen 
from the fact that 23,018 children are regular subscrib- 
ers to public libraries. Most of their parents, according 
to their reports, are also readers of books. A great 
many, 17,799 in all, are regular readers of one or more 
magazines. These figures would certainly seem, if there 
is any value in reading at all, to justify the establish- 
ment of school libraries thruout the district. 


Sr 


Education Among the Mormons. 


As a result of the Roberts affair, attention has been 
called particularly to.the Mormons of late and anything 
relative to the life of this strange people is of interest. 
The Outlook for February 3 contains, in the series of ar- 
ticles entitled “ America’s Working People,” an excellent 
study of Mormon life, by Charles B. Spahr. The writer 
speaks of the religious life, the social characteristics, the 
stores, the farms, so perfectly irrigated, and just touches 
upon the educational conditions. He says: 

“ At Lehi I found the schools well housed and well at- 
tended. The curriculum was excellent. In the highest 

mmar grade the children were reading Longfellow’s 
Evangeline’ and showed most encouraging independence 
in the explanations they ventured to different passages. 
The teachers, however, with possibly one exception, were 
distinctly under grade. The same was generally true of 
the teachers in the district schools about Bountiful. 
One of them bungled fearfully in an attempt to explain 
to his pupils why the ocean cooled more slowly than the 
land. Nearly all were deficient in general culture. 

“Nevertheless, there was here one shining exception, 
and she, curiously enough, was a daughter of Congress- 
man Brigham H. Roberts. In case she is the daughter 
who has accompan‘ed her father at Washington, the 
newspaper interviewers have been even more imaginative 
than usual in their reports. Asa teacher, she was in 
every way one of the best I had seen in any part of the 
country. 

“The general inferiority of the Mormon teachers in 
the public schools was partly explained by a Gentile 
teacher in Salt Lake City, who said that the best teach- 
ing material was taken for the church schools. The prin- 
cipal reason, however, to my mind, is that the converts 
to Mormonism, with few exceptions, are’ among the poor 
and uneducated. The number of adults who can teach, 
and are not missionaries, is exceedingly limited; yet 
there is a much wider demand among the Mormons for 
the education of children than there is, for example, in 
the city of New York. 

“In Salt Lake City there were six hundred and forty 
pupils in the high school, tho the city contained but sixty 
thousand people. Massachusetts or Ohio cities of the 
same size can rarely show a.better record. Of these high 
school pupils more than half were non-Mormon ; but at 
the Mormon university, within the city limits, there were 
about two hundred city students in the preparatory or 
normal grades. When it is recalled that the laboring 
class of Salt Lake City is chiefly Mormon, the general 
desire shown by the people for a higher education is in 
the highest. degree remarkable. The assimilation of the 
state in the general intellectual life of the nation is going 
on with astonishing rapidity.” 

Se 


The mistake that is ordinarily made in education is to 
consider first what knowledge a man will need, and then 
to begin to ply the unhappy child with this knowledge 
late and early, without any regard to the stage of mental 
development thru which he is passing and the kind of 
knowledge which at that stage he needs and for which 
he has an appetite. Nothing is gained by this disregard 
of nature’s laws.—BisHoP OF LONDON, in the School Guar- 
dian. 
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Program for High School Studies. 


Dr. Nightingale rendered “important and valuable 
service” as chairman of the committee on college en- 
trance requirements, and, according to the December 
School Review he is also the first to put the recommend- 
ations of the famous report into practice. As superin- 
tendent of the Chicago high schools, he has proposed a 
program of studies based upon the report which is 
apparently so great an improvement upon the previous 
arrangement in that city that the principals of the six- 
teen schools under his supervision have voted unani- 
mously for its adoption. The program, which will prob- 
ably be in operation in Chicago next year, is given in full 
in the School Review. It reads as follows : 


g ila Latin, French, German, Spanish, 
reek. 

Mathematics.—Elementary algebra, plane geometry, higher 
algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry. 

History.—Mythology, ancient history, medieval and modern 
European history, English history, American history and 
civics. 

Sciences.—Physical geography, physiology (as required by 
law), biology (zoology and botany), physics and chemistry, 
geology and astronomy. 

Commercial.—Commercial geography, commercial law, com- 
mercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
economics. 

Miscellaneous.—Drawing, vocal music, physical culture, man- 
ual training (one year) wherever practicable, and household 
science (sewing and cooking) wherever practicable. 

Pupils may make a judicious selection from the foregoing 
studies, with the advice and approval of parents and principal, 
except that the study of the English language and literature 
shall be required of all pupils one-half of the curriculum. 

Pupils will not be allowed te take a study which is a natural 
sequence of one which has not been successfully pursued. 

A complete curriculum shall consist of three thousand hours 
of successful work ; e g., a study pursued five times a week for 
one year will constitute two hundred hours ; one pursued twice 
a week for one year will constitute eighty hours. 

No credit will be given for a study which would generally 
occupy a year until such study is completed. 

When a curriculum is completed the pupil will be ertitled 
to a diploma, which shall state the studies pursued and the 
length of time each has been taken. 

If a pupil completes a curriculum and receives a grade of 
“excellent” in each of the studies, such pupil will be admitted 
to the normal school without further examination. 

Other pupils who are desirous of entering the normal school 
to prepare for teaching shall be examined in a full course of 
English, a two years’ course in some foreign language, two 
courses in history, part of which shall be United States history 
and civics, two courses in mathematics, two sciences, each of 
which shall cover work assigned to one year, and in drawing, 
vocal music, and physical culture. 

Opportunities will be given for preparation for any college 
or technical school, if a desire for such preparation is made 
known early in the curriculum, or not later than the begin- 
ning of the second year. 

The program of studies will be so arranged that difference in 
the capacity, application, and health of pupil will be considered. 
Those of good health and unusual ability will be enabled to 
complete a curriculum in less time than those whose health or 
capacity makes it wise for them to proceed more slowly. 

Pupils entering the first year will not be expected to take 
more than one foreign language, unless able te enter an ad- 
vanced.class in the second language. No pupil will be allowed 
to pursue a study which is in advance of his attainments. 

In schools of five hundred pupils or less no class will be or- 
ganized with less than fifteen pupils, and in schools of over 
five hundred less than twenty pupils. 

The maximum number in any class shall not exceed forty, 
except in extraordinary cases. 

Whenever a pupil or class of pupils shall have completed the 
course in any study in less than the average time assigned to 
that study, such pupil or pupils shall receive the full benefit of 
the time saved ; and whenever pupils require or take more than 
the average time, such time will not be credited in the total 
number of hours required for the completion of a curriculum. 

The daily marking system will not be required nor used, 
except as a matter of special convenience in special cases. 

The result of occasional tests, written or oral, together with 
the unbiased judgment of the teacher, with the approval of the 
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principal, shall constitute the basis upon which proficiency ig 
reckoned. 

Parents or guardians will be informed once in two months, 
or oftener, as occasion may arise, when pupils, by reason of 
lack of health, capacity, application, or other cause, do not do 
satisfactory work, and a request made for a conference, for the 
purpose of lessening the number of studies, changing them, or 
in other ways arranging to make the school profitable to the 
pupil. 

Principals will arrange programs and classes so that the 
brighter pupils may not be unduly hindered in their progress, 
nor others impelled to advance more rapidly than their health, 
application, or ability will permit. 

SF 
Progress of Commercial Education. 


A valuable resumé of the history of commercial educa. 
tion in the United States has been arranged by Dr, 
Harris and appended to the last report prepared for the 
British embassy at Washington. A portion of this 
memorandum appears in the East Indian Journal of 
Education, from which the following facts are taken : 

Commercial or business colleges, so-called, had their 
beginning in the United States more than fifty years ago, 
At least one institution of this class now in existence 
was established in 1840. For many years the branches 
taught in these business schools were substantially lim- 
ited to book-keeping, arithmetic in which prominence 
wa3 given to percentage and commercial calculations, 
penmanship, and business forms. Later, stenography 
and typewriting were added. 

In 1890 the number of business schools was 263 with 
78,920 students. The high-water mark was reached in 
1894, when 518 of these schools reported, with an enroll- 
ment of 115,748 students. Since that time there has 
been a steady decline in the number of schools and a 
rapid decrease in the number of students. This decrease 
is attributed partly to the business depression of the 
past few years, and partly to the fact that so many 
public high schools as well as many private colleges and 
academies have established commercial courses in many 
respects superior to those offered by a majority of the 
business colleges. 

Higher Commercial Education. 

About ten years ago the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion began to direct the attention of educators and the 
public to the need of a more adequate professional train- 
ing for young men preparing for business life. A com- 
mittee was appointed to find out what was being done in 
this direction in the institutions for higher education in 
the United States. It was found that the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy of the University of 
Pennsylvania was the only institution offering a course of 
study of a‘ grade comparable with the regular collegiate 
course, and specializing those subjects most important to 
thoro training for business and citizenship. As the re- 
quest of this committee, Dr. Edmund J. James, then 
professor in the Wharton school, was invited to visit the 
leading educational centers of BPlurope, examine their 
best commercial schools, and present a report upon the 
subject. Prof. James presented his report to the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association in 1893. 

The Wharton school, founded in 1881, was the first 
institution in the United States to offer a thoro profes- 
sional education to young men contemplating business 
careers. Besides many subjects usually included in 
higher education, particularly certain branches dealing 
with political and social problems, the course includes the 
following topics which relate to commerce :—Accounting, 
physical and economic geography, practical economic 


- problems, algebra, German, business law, money and 


banking, business practice, theory and geography of 
commerce, political economy, economic history, history 
of law and legal concepts, local and municipal institu- 
tions, public finance, and transport. 

The Board of Regents of the University of California 
on Jan. 15, 1898, decided to establish a college of com- 
merce in that institution. The college was formally 
opened at the beginning of the last term of the same 
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year. The four years’ course is parallel with the curri- 
cula of the college of general culture, about one-half of 
the subjects studied being prescribed in these colleges. 

The next great institution in this country to reeognize 
the importance of the higher business training and to 
make liberal provision for it is the University of Chicago. 
The College of Commerce and Politics opened its doors 
at the beginning of the last summer quarter. The re- 
quired course in commerce includes, besides the general 
branches usually taught in higher education, the follow- 
ing topics specially relating to commerce : Railway trans- 
port, comparative railway legislation, financial history of 
the United States, money and practical economics, bank- 
ing, processes of leading industries, tariff history of the 
United States, insurance. 

Of the 172 colleges providing commercial or business 
courses all are private institutions except eleven. Of the 
eleven, two are supported wholly by the states ia which 
they are located, the nine being agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges supported by fundsfrom the general govern- 
ment supplemented in some instances by state funds. 


Commercial Courses in Public High Schools. 

There were 1,037 public high schools having a total of 
32,314 students, in the commercial or business course of 
study. The business course in the greater number of 
these schools does not differ widely from the business 
course in the private secondary schools already men- 
tioned. In many of them the last year of the course is 
devoted largely to commercial studies, while in many 
others such studies are distributed thru the whole course 


of four years. 
Business High School. 

For years Washington has enjoyed the distinction of 
having the only business high schoolin the United States 
connected with a city system of schools, and wholly sup- 
ported by public funds. The school was established in 
1890, altho the Central high school had:had a business 
department since 1882. The report for 1897-98 shows 
an enrollment of 601. There were eighty-nine graduates, 
the largest number of any year since the school was 
established. The number for teachers employed is twenty. 
Theaverage age of the student enteringis 16.7 years. The 
requirements for admission are the same as for the other 
high schools of the city, and presuppose the completion 
of the eighth year course of the elementary schools. 


we 
The Message of Peace. 
By Jutia Warp Howe. 


Bid the din of battle cease ! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 
Let your courage conquer peace— 

Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat ! 
Blended in the arc of love 

Let the flags of nations meet ; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and kaiser may bow down ; 
Warrior-knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued, 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 
High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race,— 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor’s meed and beauty’s grace. 
As in Heaven’s bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand ; 
Let us pledge, on Nature’s book, 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand. 
For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law : 
Fellowship for all the world! 
Reprinted by permission of The Sunday School Times. 
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Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


Supt. Eli M. Rupp, of Berks county, Pennsylvania, has pre- 
pared a card for his teachers to use in daily self-examination. 


The questions which the teacher ought to put to herself every” 


day are very well stated. A selection from the questions ,is 
given below; itis well worth copying for constant reference. 

Can you give yourself “100”? 

Am I interested, alert, and enthusiastic? 

Am I progressive, considerate, and sympathetic? 

Dol come to school early every day? 

Do I follow my program and course of study strictly? 

Is my program well regulated and well balanced? 

Do I visit parents? 

Do I make myself useful in the community outside of 
the school-room? 

Is my school-room floor littered with scraps of paper, 
dirt, etc.? 

Is my school-room tastefully decorated? 

Do I subscribe for school journals? 

Am I promptin paying for the subscriptions when they 
expire? 

Do I ventilate the school-room by means of a ther- 


mometer? : 
School Management. 

Do I “pick” at pupils? 

Do I speak too loud or too much? 

Do I give unnecessary directions? 

Do I give orders and immediately 
change them? 

Am I noisy and demonstrative ? 

Am I gloomy, crusty, and cross? 

e The Recitation. 

Am I prepared to present the lessons of the day in a 
clear, logical manner? 

Do I consider psychological laws in my work? 

Do I discriminate between important and unimportant 
points? 

Do I “ draw out” rather than “pour in”? 

Do I confine myself to a text-book while conducting 
the recitations? 

Do I give sufficient attention to dull pupils? 

© Do I review sufficiently? 

Self mistakes are made do I point them out directly or 
doI by adroit questioning, lead the pupils to see their own 
mistakes? 

Do! correlate kindred subjects in a judicious man- 
ner? 

Am I inclined to have an excessive amount of written 
work? ° : 

Do I teach topically? 

Do I encourage the child to memorize choice passages 
in the reading lessons? 

Do I teach phonics thoroly so that the child becomes 
independent in the pronunciation of words and in the use 
of the dictionary? 

Do I teach the child to read silently as well as orally? 

Do I endeavor to create a taste for good reading? 

Do I draw out the moral teaching of reading les- 
sons? 

Do I teach history by the cause and effect method? 

Do I correlate current events with history and geog- 
raphy? 

Do I interest the pupils in nature study? 

Do I provide a variety of busy work, of high educa- 
tional value, for the little ones? 

Do I tolerate faulty language from the pupil? 

Do I explain what pupils already know? 

Do I give muddy explanations to conceal my own 
ignorance? 

Are my questions clear and concise? 

Do I require full statements in answering? 

‘Do I correct all mistakes in spelling, capitulation, par- 
agraphing and syntax of work done at the blackboard? 

Do I encourage in my pupils veneration for old age, 
chivalric regard for the weaker sex, pity for the unfort- 
unate, love of dumb animals, and regard for the property 
of others? 
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Bishop of London on Education. 


The Bishop of London has been a teacher and, as the 
School Guardian suggests, he is a shrewd and original ob- 
server, and he has the rare courage of his convictions. 
Consequently when he talks on educational subjects his 
remarks are worthy of careful attention. 

In a recent address he stated his belief that boys dis- 
like knowledge for its own sake, but they can be caught 
by their natural inquisitiveness. They want to get at 
the mystery of things in which they are interested ; they 
break their sisters’ dolls to see how the eyes wink ; they 
cut open the bellows to find where the wind comes from ; 
they try to learn why a machine “goes.” If they do not 
attend to the school teacher they do watch with eager 
attention such teachers as the blacksmith or the plum- 
ber mending the pump. Boys’ indifference is not to 
knowledge, but to things which satisfy no natural appe- 
tite and serve no immediate object. To overcome this 


- dislike the teacher must master the art of rendering pal- 


atable whatever subjects come up, no matter however un- 
savory it be of itself. 

And it takes an artist teacher to do this. The teacher 
of the twentieth century will be judged mainly by the 
skill he displays in enlisting the interest of his pupils in 
the endeavors begun at school. 


we 
Dr. Rice Endorsed by the Universities. 


Dr. J. M. Rice, editor of the Forum, spoke before a 
large audience last week at Harvard university, on the 
status and possibilities of elementary schools. The meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the Harvard Educa- 
tional Unien. Dr. Rice’s clear presentation of* the sci- 
entific solution of the problem of constructing a course of 
study for elementary schools was listened to with intense 
interest and was rewarded by liberal applause lasting for 
a full minute. Prof. Hanus declared the address to have 
been the best exposition he had ever heard of the prob- 
lem of elementary teaching and he assured the speaker 
that the seed he had sown would result in rich harvest 
in years to come. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL hopes to pre- 
sent an outline of the lecture some time in the near fu- 
ture. 

The universities are beginning to take a lively interest 
in Dr. Rice’s work. The students at Clark university 
kept him discussing and answering questions for nearly 
three hours, some time ago. Pres. G. Stanley Hall en- 


dorsed his ideas and spoke in highest terms of the scien- . 


tific value and intensely practical effectiveness of his 
plans. Dr. Rice is to speak also at the universities of 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and the South. Would it not 
be wise for the N. E. A. to put itself on record as at 
least having shown willingness to look into his proposi- 
tions? Or shall it be said that it was left to the univer- 
sities to discover the pedagogical significance of his 
discoveries? 
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Educational Struggles in France. 


The agitation against the baccalaureate degree as a 
qualification for French professional life has been fanned 
of late into extraordinary fierceness. Ever since 1885 
when Raoul Frary published “The Question of Latin,” 
there have been periodic arraignments of monopoly of 
professional training held by the lycees. The report of 
the educational parliament which met just a year ago 
and which received the depositions and opinions of 196 
educational experts, has now been published in two vol- 
umes of 600 pages each and constitutes a mostsearching 


inquiry into the conditions of French secondary educa- 


tion. 

The maintenance of the present system would seem to 
be due“entirely to the stolid conservatism of the bour- 
geoisie who look upon the lycees with complaicent pride as 
institutions in which those of their sons who are not des- 
tined to commercial pursuits can receive elegant polish. 

ng 

On Feb. 21, the special committee on school bills of 
the New York senate committee on cities adopted a new 
salary schedule for teachers in New York city. No 
female teacher in the elementary schools is to receive 
hereafter less than $600 per annum, nor shall the annual 
increment be less than $40. No male teacher is to be 
paid less than $900 per annum, and the yearly increase 
shall be at least $105. No principal of a high school or 
training school for teachers having supervision of not 
less than twenty-five teachers is to get less than $5,000. 
A more detailed statement of the provisions will be pre- 
sented in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 

As regards the machinery of organization, the N. E. 
A. has much to learn from such bodies as the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Union of England, and the Educational 
Institute of New Zealand. < 





Next week the annual conference of the Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A., will be held in Chicago. 
A full report will appear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL as usual. 

ST 
Educational Articles in Current Magazines. 

Books for Teachers in Secondary Schools.—W. W. Bishop, 

Educational Review. 


Doctrine of Interest in Modern Pedagogy.—Josegh S. Tay- 
lor. Educational Foundations. 

Early Education of Girls in Massachusetts.—George H. 
Martin. Education. 

Establishment and Control of a Public Library —W. E. 
Henry. /uland Educator. 

Citizenship: Its Place in Public Schools.—William J. 
Amos. TZeachers’ Magazine. 

Golden Mean in Educational Methods.—Helen E. Starrett, 
Education. 

Principles of Civilization and Their Relation to Education. 
—W.T. Harris. Educational Foundations. 

Psychology of Ownership.—Linus W. Kline. Pedagogical 
Seminary. (Dec.) 

Publie High School of the Twentieth Century.—Edwin P. 
Seaver. Educational Review. 

School Deportment and the Weather.—Edwin G. Dexter. 
Educational Review. : 

Study of Children’s Reading Tastes—Clara Vostrorsky. 
Pedagogical Seminary. (Dec.) 

Study of Education in American Universities.—B. A. Hins 
dale. Educational Review. 

The Child Type—Alexander F. Chamberlain. Pedagogical 
Seminary, 

University Extension in Agriculture—A. C. True. Forum. 

Washington’s University —Charles W. Dabney. Forum. 
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Kimberley Relieved—Fighting in Natal. 

After a siege of many weeks Kimberley was relieved 
jast week by General French who, with a large force of 
cavalry, broke thru the Boer lines and reached that city. 
The details of the movements of the army are not given, 
put the British occupied Jacobsdal that had been the 
Boer headquarters, and General Cronje, threatened from 
two sides, was obliged to evacuate his trenches at Mag- 
ersfontein and retreat toward Bloemfontein, his capital. 

The British forces followed him, under the lead of 
Generals Kitchen; and Kelly-Kentiy. So hasty was the 
fight that the Boftish captured a large amount of their 
stores. Later +5 Sorts were to the effect that Cronje’s 
army was surrd.“ejed, and that he would have to fight. 
The Transvaal is ‘;ending soldiers to help the Free Stat- 











ers. 

On February 17 the Boers, with artillery, made an at- 
tack on General Gatacre’s position at Molteno. A fight 
took place on the previous day between Brabant’s horse 
and the Boers at Dordrecht. 

General Buller has again made a forward movement, 
this time to the right of the Boers’ position at Colenso. 
He now occupies Hlangwane hill and all the other hills 
on the right of Colenso, on the south side of the Tugela 
river. The capture of Hlangwane hill is of great strate- 
gical importance, as it commands the flank of the Boer 
defenses at Colenso. It breaks the Boer line of fortresses. 
The attempt to recapture the railway will next be made ; 
it is thought if that can be done Ladysmith can be re- 
lieved within a week. 

It is stated that Buller’s troops entered Colenso with 
little opposition from the Boers. This is explained by 
the fact that the Boers have withdrawn many, troops 
from Natal to oppose the advance of Roberts toward 
Bloemfontein. This, it is believed, will enable Buller 
shortly to relieve Ladysmith. 

Queen Victoria has appealed to old soldiers to aid in 
the home defense. Mr. Chamberlain scored a triumph 
in parliament ; the house of commons refused to reopen 
ol inquiry into the Jameson raid by a vote of 286 to 


France and the British. 

The recent departure of Sir Edmund Monson, the Brit- 
ish ambassador at Paris, for Italy, gave rise to some ex- 
citing rumors. It was said that this move was a protest 
against the obnoxious caricatures of the queen that have 
lately appeared in the Paris papers and the general hos- 
tile attitude of nearly every one in Paris to the English. 
To make matters worse the decoration-of the Legion of 
Honor was conferred on the supposed author of the cari- 
catures. The ambassador announced as the cause of his 
leaving the necessity for rest ; but he has usually gone 
4 _ French watering places of the Rivera, instead of to 

y. 
An African Boundary Dispute. 

A dispute over the boundary line between the Congo 
State and German East Africa has assumed much im- 
portance. The trouble grew out of the fact that about 
a year ago the Germans established three military sta- 
tions on the River Rusisi and on Lake Kivu, in order, it 
was said, to guard against the danger of an invasion of 
roma territory by mutinous troops from the Congo 

tate. 

The Belgians asserted that the land occupied was in 
the Congo State, but the Germans produced a map to 
show that it was not. Then the Belgian representative 
claimed that this map was not employed in framing the 
treaty of 1884; moreover, he produced several diplo- 
matic documents in which Germany recognizes a more 
easterly frontier, together with the actuak map employed 
by the commissioners which shows neither the Rusisi 
river nor Lake Kivu. 

Germany then admitted that these points were proba- 
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bly in the Congo State, and offered to give Belgium other 
territory in exchange. The other powers who were 
parties to the treaty of 1884 object to this, however. It 
is pointed out in diplomatic circles in London that when 
Lord Kimberley attempted to arrange for the acquisition 
by England of a strip of territory connecting the British 
possessions from north to south the German empire ob- 
jected to the alienation of any portion of the Congo 
State without the express consent of the treaty powers. 


French Soldiers Sent to Madagascar. 

The announcement that France was about to send an 
army to Madagascar has been confirmed. About 10,000 
troops will be sent to the island, and an intrenched camp 
formed at Diego Suarez. The Paris papers explain this 
movement, by asserting that the government has positive 
proof of a British scheme to seize Madagascar as soon as 
the Transvaal war is at an end. The sending of troops 
is undoubtedly made in response to a popular demand. 


Samoan Treaty Ratified. 


The exchange of ratifications of the Samoan treaty 
took place on February 16 at Washington, and similar 
exchanges also took place in London and Berlin. Secre- 
tary Hay acted for the United States, Lord Pauncefote 
for Great Britain, and Dr. Von Holleberi for Germany. 
The state department will inform Mr. Osborne, U. S. 
consul at Apia, of the consummation of the agreement. 
It will make no difference in the status of Mr. Osborne ; 
in fact, the necessity for the presence of an American 
consul in Apia is even greater than before. 


Political Compromise in Austria Fails. 

The chances for a peaceful agreement between the 
Germans and Czechs in Austria are not so good as they 
seemed to be a few weeks ago. During the period of 
peaceful agitation it has been found that the promoters 
of a pan-Germanic federation have completely lost the 
support of official Germany, owing to their radical views, 
and the Czechs can now no longer count on the support 
of Russia. This reduces the question to a purely inter- 
nal affair ; and it is now realized, for the first time, that 
the party which would permit compromise would at the 
same moment suffer severe defeat. Moreover, the feud 
of nationalities is contagious, and should it spread to 
Hungary it would be far more serious than in Austria. 


Russian Advance in Asia. 

An official acknowledgement is made in London that 
the number of Russian troops in Central Asia has been 
greatly increased of late, It is added, however, that the 
relations between Great Britain and the ameer of Af- 
ghanistan have not changed. The London papers are 
calling attention to the danger of the situation. Both 
political parties haye asserted that the very next step of 
the Russians—that to Herat—means war. Russia could 
take Herat to-morrow if she liked ; it would take Eng- 
land a month to get there. 

Germany Seeks to Suppress Slavery. 

The Gernan government will attempt to suppress the 
slave trade in the German African colonies. For this pur- 
pose both the military and*the police forces in the Cam- 
eroons have been considerably increased. Germany has 
been studying the best way to accomplish this purpose. 
According to an article in The African, the monthly rec- 
ord of the Protestant African Unions, slavery and the 
slave trade will exist so long as the merchants of the in- 
terior can receive from their business friends on the 
coast, in exchange for each of their slaves, wares to the 
value of from fifty to one hundred marks. The agricul- 
turists on the coast and the traders there are very glad 
to obtain laborers at such a low price. 

No Alliance with Great Britain. 

It is stated officially in London that Great Britain has 
never at any time made any diplomatic or other advances 
for an alliance with the United States or Germany. So 
far as this statement refers to the United States it is 
fully confirmed at the United States embassy. 
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Geometrical Solution. 


I submit the following solution of Loring B. Muller’s 
question No. 3, page 170, ScHooL JouRNAL for Feb. 10. 

Problem: If two lines bisecting twé angles of a tri- 
angle and terminated by the opposite sides be equal, the 
triangle is isosceles. 

Demonstration. By hypothesis AE=BK. To prove 
that “CAB=4CBA. Assume that angles CAB and CBA 
are not equal, and that angle CAB is the greater. Then 
angle CAE is greater than angle CBK (halves of unequals 
are unequal). Draw AD so as to make angle EAD = KBD. 
Since angle EAB is greater than angle KBA, angle DAB 
is greater than angle DBA and the side DB is greater 
than AD (the greater side is opposite the greater angle). 
Cut off BF=AD and draw FG parallel to AD. Then 

«>. 





A B 
angle GFB=angle ADB (corresponding angles), and 
angle EAD=angle KBD (construction). Angle AED= 
angle BGF, for each angle equals two right angles minus 
the sum of the other two angles in the same triangle ; 
and if from equals equals be subtracted the remainders 
will be equal. And since BF=AD (construction) the 
two triangles ADE and BFG are similar and equal. 
Therefore, BG=AE. But AE=BK (hypothesis.) There- 
fore, BG=BK (things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other). As thisconclusion is absurd the assumed 
conditions must be wrong. Therefore,the angles CAB 
and CBA are not unequal, or in other words they are 
equal. A. M. SCRIPTURE. 
New Hartford, N. Y. 





Natural Teachers. 


It is a singular but beautiful spectacle to see one who 
is “born to teach,” perform its processes. He would 
rather be with learners than any other class ; rather see 
them acquire what he knows than be in any other em- 
ployment. A young man who had manifested good busi- 
ness abilities in a large mercantile house in this city, 
disappeared ; he was missed from his place, and often 
mentioned. Finally he was met on Broadway, by one of 
the firm and inquiry was made as to his employment. 

“T am teaching school.” 

“What, wasting your time on a lot of boys and girls. 
Why, stay with us and you will make $10,000.” 

“But I prefer to teach.” - 

“Are you going to make money by it? What salary 
do you get ?” 

“ A thousand dollars.” 

“ Well, you are foolish to work so cheap.” 

“T know it is low wages, but I like it.” 

After a few words more the business man went to his 
store, and detailed the incident, closing as follows : “He 
ought to teach ; he likes it; he will teach well; I wish I 
could find such a man in this city to send my son to. I 
would give him a thousand dollars a year myself.” 

The teachers who have done the most goodin the world 
have been made of such stock. They have no difficulty 
in government ; they wonder to hear others talk about the 
misdeeds of scholars. They proceed by the simplest 
methods. The pupil is sure of sympathy. He knows his 
teacher believes in just what he is saying ; that he prac- 
tices it himself; that he likes to teach him, nay that he 
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likes him for some unexplained reason. These are thy 
reasons some teachers teach so well. E. FIELDING, 


A Class Magazine. 


At the request of the editor of THE JOURNAL I genj 
this brief note of the magazine issued by my class. Th 
magazine is a unique production, the entire iggy 
consisting of a single copy. It involves no expeny 
to any one and all the work is done by the pupils. Iti 
an illustrated magazine and newspaper ready for the 
printer’s hands, but not printed ; the original manuscripts 
of an unissued edition of a child’s paper. The boys of 


_ the class range from ten to fourteen years of age, |t 


occurred to me that some kind of a dlass paper or jour. 
nal might increase the interest in co: position work, go] 
proposed to the boys that we form, lass magazine in 
which to place three or four of .6%°.2st compositions 
each week, and any other good contr*r..tion which a boy 
might feel like making. This met ‘with immediate ap. 
proval. An election was held and three of the boys 
were chosen editors. A cover was cut out of heavy 
cardboard and decerated with the best design secured 
from a class competition given for the purpose. For 
paper we used large white drawing sheets. 

After a composition exercise the papers were turned 
over to the editors with certain recommendations, and 
from these three or four were usually selected. A nun- 
ber of poems and short articles on various subjects were 
contributed by the class each week. A third source was 
the comments by the editors on the work and progress 
of the week with honorable mention of certain boys. 

The parts having been selected, the editors furnished 
each boy who was to write over his composition, a sheet 
of paper ruled into two columns and told him that the 
matter must be written in his best handwriting and illus 
trated. If the boy felt himself unequal to this latter 
task he got one of the clags illustrators to do it for him. 
Both the editorial work and the work of rewriting was 
done either out of school hours or between two and three 
on Friday. 

I believe that this magazine has been decidedly helpful 
to the class. The boys have taken much more interest 
in their composition work since it has been issued, and, 
in a number of cases, they have worked up some subject 
with considerable care outside of school hours. 

Most important of all, it has made the boys take an 
interest in their class and feel that they have something 
to work for together. There is nothing which can create 
a fellow feeling like a common project. Loyalty to class 
is the first ring in that widening circle of unselfishness 
that should some day include our country and the world. 

If any other teacher should feel like starting a maga- 
zine of this kind I feel sure he will find the idea catching 
among his pupils. It isa great stimulus to good work 
in composition, and it may do good service in pointing 
out excellence and determining the sentiment of the 
class. : Henry S. Curtis. 

New York. 





Spelling List. 

It seems to me that spelling is taught mainly in order 
that the pupil may be able to spell, when writing, words 
which he uses to express his thoughts. On this princi- 
ple it seems, further, that such words should be given in 
spelling lessons as the child is or will be most apt to use 
—words the meaning of which he already knows. The 
spelling-book for my gradecontains such words as phthis. 
ic, phlegmatic, nymph, eleemosynary, hymeneal, inveigle, 
obloquy—words which I have set aside to make room for 
others of common usage but of difficult or easily mistaken 
spelling. On my list are such words as the following : 


aisles alcohol sieve borough 
privilege chamois choir judgment 
mortgage forfeit knead occurred 
pharmacy souvenir faucet icicles 
possessions licorice cruisers str 
T, ° 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Summer Courses for Cuban Teachers. 


Harvard university has offered to provide, free of charge, for 
1,000 Cuban teachers during the six weeks’ session of the Har- 
vard Summer school. The matter has been arranged by Pres. 
Eliot and Supt. Frye. 

The teachers will, if possible, be conveyed to Boston by 

Chey will pass six weeks in study at 
the university and will then make an extended tour of six 
weeks thru the cities of the United States. It is hoped that 
the railroad will be liberal in the matter of passes and that the 
homes of citizens will be hospitably open. , 

Mr. Frye believes that the summer’s work will be immensely 
profitable to the native teachers. ‘It will go far toward solving 
the problem of Americanizing them. So far as the size of the 
delegation is concerned, the great difficulty will be to keep 
within the limit of 1,000 teachers. All the teachers who have 
been interviewed on the subject are very enthusiastic. The 
probabilities are that over 2,000 applications will be received. 


Dr. Sargent on Athletics. 


“ Physical Training in the Schools” was the topic for dis- 
cussion at the afternoon session of the Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ association. Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard, 
made the principal address. He pleaded vigorously for a 
recognition of the truth that national health makes national 
wealth. The important place taken in recent years by Great 
Britain was won on the cricket field and cinder track. Already 
the decadent Latin nations are beginning to pay attention to 
phyeict: training. La boxe is the fad ef the hour among the 

rench. ; 

Criminals and lunatics average less in weight and height than 
normal men. There is an ever widening gulf between the 
physically fit and the unfit. It is the duty of parents and 
teachers to rear fine specimens of physical manhood and 
womanhood. 

School instruction in physical training is now far more im- 
portant than it was thirty years ago when manual labor 
was held in greater esteem than now. Students in those days 
used to supplement their schooling with work at the anvil or 

lough. Now the characteristic student, if he works for his 

ivelihood, bends over a ledger. 

There never was a time when vigorous athletic qualities were 
so much needed as now. The times demand not so much bril- 
liant scholars as highly intelligent men who have mental and 

hysical capacity for hard work and clear thinking. The best 
intellectual results well come from a community where the men 
and women are physically well trained. ’ 


Schouls Did Not Close. 


The Chicago schools did not close on Lincoln’s birthday, 
but in many of them appropriate exercises we:e held. The 
feeling was that there is a better way to celebrate the day than 
to turn the children loose upon the streets. The average child 
does not realize why such a holiday is given it. ‘“ Somebody 
died or was born or something,” is the way one Chicago boy 
expressed it. The feeling is strong that a short session of 
school with an interesting program will do far more toward in- 
culcating a veneration for the great men of the past than un- 
restricted liberty to play. 


Absent Teachers Not to be Paid. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A resolution brought into the board of 
education providing that teachers who are absent shall receive 
full pay, provided they furnish a physician’s certificate, has 
been defeated. As the matter now stands the teachers will not 
receive pay for an absence of less than two weeks and only 
half pay for the first month or fraction of a month over the first 
two weeks. f 

It was the sense of Supt. Gordon and the majority of the 
members of the board that teachers ought not to be encouraged 
to stay away from school for a day or two whenever they felt 
indisposed. The regular teacher, even when not very well, is 
worth more than a substitute. The half-pay arrangement, in 
cases of protracted illness, is very fair. 

The total attendance in the public schools of Memphis is 
10,252, of whom 5,890 are whites and 4,362 are colored. 


From Log Cabin to Presidency. 


Mr. Charles McKenny, who has recently been elected presi 
dent of the Milwaukee state normal school of Wisconsin, is a 
farmer’s son, He was born in 1860, ina log house in Eaton 
county, Mich. A graduate of the Michigan Agricultural col- 
lege, he was called as a very young man to teachin the Em- 

oria Kansas state normal school. Later he was graduated 
fom Olivet college and entered the ministry of the Congre- 
gational church, Education soon claimed him again and he 
went to the Central state normal school of Michigan, from 
pier he now goes to take the presidency of the Milwaukee 
scheol. 
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A Midyear Commencement. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—In accordance with the design of Supt. 
Shearer the Battin high school this year celebrated a February 
commencement. Seventeen graduates received their diplomas. 

Among the features of the exercise was a debate upon the 
Anglo-Boer war. This resulted in a decisive victory for the 
supporters of the Boers. State Supt. Baxter and Mrs. Baxter 
were among the pone of honor. 

Supt. Shearer believes that this system of two graduations 
will work well. It enlarges the capacity of the high school 
and of the other public schools, as those who are advanced 
and graduated leave so much more room for others. 


A Unique School Census. 


A special census of all the children in Philadelphia of school 
age who also attend Sunday-school is being taken under the 
auspices of the County Sunday-School Association. As Phila- 
delphia is a city of many churches and great religious activity, 
this is a work of considerable magnitude. 


European Fellowship for Women. 


The Baltimore Association for the Promotion of University 
Education of Women is offering a foreign fellowship, of the 
value of $500, for the year 1900-1901. Preference will be given 
to women who have taught or been otherwise interested in the 
schools of Maryland. Candidates must submit evidence of 
ability to succeed in some special line of research and must be 
in good health. All claims must be presented {fully in writing. 
No competitive examinations will be held. 


A Profitable Meeting of Superintendents. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania City and 
Borough superintendents, held at Houston Hall, University ot 
Pennsylvania, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer delivered perhaps the most 
memorable address. His subject was ‘‘ The Worth of Woman 
as a Teacher.” - The keynote of his remarks was struck when 
he said, “‘ Unhappy is the youth who has never felt in his soul 
the magic touch, of a superior woman teacher.” 

In the discussion of his subject Dr. Schaeffer drew a com- 
parison between German elementary schools taught by men 
and American schools taught by women. While the German 
course of study is more carefully articulated and the pupils are 
in some respects better taught, the fact remains that the Amer- 
ican schools have a far more refining and civilizing influence 
upon their pupils. The kindness and gentleness of woman 
makes her invaluable in the teaching of young children. If 
the worth of woman were fully understood, there would be 
equal grading of salaries for equal work. : 

The address of Mr. Addison Jones, president of the associa- 
tion, contained some very practical suggestions. He would 
have established at once a home for incorrigibles, where chil- 
dren who are morally noxious to their companions can be se- 
questered. He thought that there should be a state normal 
college devoted especially to the work of preparing for high 
school teaching and for supervision. The provisions for 
training elementary school teachers are already fairly adequate. 
One thing that the existing normal schools should look to is the 
question of granting certificates to candidates who are mani- 
festly unfit to teach. It is unjust to the schools to grant certifi- 
cates to persons who are physically, by reasons of health or 
temperament, unfit to do educational work. 


Among the other speakers were Mr. J. Liberty Tadd who 
discussed ‘‘ Art and Manual Training; ” Supt. J. M. Coughlin, 
whose topic was ‘‘Laws Necessary to Render the Compulsory 
Attendance Act Efficient;” Supt.George Howell, of Scranton, 
who started an interesting debate by his paper on ‘“ The 
Function of the PublicSchool;” Supt. E. Mackey, of Reading, 
who developed plans for getting good out of “ Misfit Pupils; ” 
and Supt. John Morrow, of Allegheny, upon the topic, ‘“‘Seme 
Elements of a Successful Teacher.” ° 

The meetings were very well attended. 


Michigan Candidates. 


Three candidates have announced themselves as being in 
the race for the Republican nomination tor the state super- 
intendency of schools. They are Prof. Delos Fall, of Albion 
College, Deputy State Superintendent McClure and Commis- 
sioner R. E. Winston, of Clinton county. All are well known 
in the state and a lively contest is promised. 


Pullman School Incorporated. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the new Pull- 
man Free School of Manual Training The incorporators are 
Robert T. Sinclair, J. M. Clark, and John S. Runnells. 

The will of the late George M. Pullman sets aside the sum of 
$1,000,000 for the establishment of sucha school. This be- 
quest consists of stock in the Pullman Palace Car Finer 
which may be retained by the trustees or converted into cash. 
The sum of $200,000 has been set apart for building purposes 
and the work of construction will be begun as seon as a suit- 
able site has been selected. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Gov. Roosevelt has signed Mr. Fallows’ 
emergency bill providing for the payment of arrears of salary 
and unpaid salaries of teaehers and other employees of the 
school boards of the boroughs of Manhattan and Queens. 

Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, formerly superintendent of the 
Ethical Culture schools and more lately of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been in New York during the past week. Dr. Groszman 
is on his way to his Virginia residence, Comenius Grove, where 
he expects shortly to start a unique educational enterprise—a 
school for the care of abnormal and anemic children. 

Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, of Boston, took up the subject of 
Historic Ornament with the class in methods at the Prang 
Normal Art class room on Feb.17. Mrs. Hicks has donea 
great deal to arouse interest in this subject, and the beginning 
of her course was looked forward to with considerable expec- 


tancy. 
The Central Board Meets. 

The Central Board of Education held its first meeting in the 
new Hall of Education on Feb. 19. Joseph J. Little and 
Charles E. Robertson were unanimously elected president and 
vice president. 

The school board for Manhattan was authorized to use the 
old Hall ef Education, on Grand street, for a high school. 


Mr. Maxwell Must Explain. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Van Hoesen, Supt. Maxwell was 
called upon to explain his reasons for refusing a teacher’s 
license to teach in all the boroughs to J. D. Reardon when he had 
already granted acertificate in asimilar case. Mr. Maxwell was 
present but preferred to make his explanation in writing, which 
he will do at the next meeting. Incidentally he stated that 
there is no question of Mr. Reardon’s ability, buat of his expe- 
rience. He has not satisfied the requirements regarding peda- 


gogical study. 

School Board Organized. 
‘ The school board for Manhattan and the Sronx has held its 
first meeting in the new Hall of Education at Park avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street. The occasion was especially interesting 
since it was the annual election of officers. 

The re-election of Mr. J. J. Little as president was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The whole number of votes cast was nine- 
teen, of which Mr. Little received fifteen, Mr. Van Hoesen one, 
and two were blank. ° 

The contest for the position of secretary of the board re- 
sulted in the election & Mr. W. J. Ellis, at present a contract 
clerk in the controller’s office. Mr. Bussey, the acting secre- 
tary, received seven out of the eighteen votes cast. The sal- 
ary of this position was fixed at $4,500. 

The Outlook at Albany. 

The Fallows bill looks at this writing to be the favorite and 
the favored. The assembly cities sub-committee has reported 
that of the various bills submitted it appears to be the best. 

Some amendments to it have been made. They are as fol: 
lows: In high schools and training schools no junior teacher 
shall receive less than $700, or less than $1,000 after three years’ 
service; no male junior is to receive less than $900, or less 
than $1,200 after three years’ service; no regular teacher in 
high schools shall receive less than $1,100 per annum or less 
than $1,900 after ten years’ service ; no regular male teacher in 
high schools shall get less than $1,300 or less than $2,400 after 
ten years’ service; no head teacher, principal’s assistant, or 
vice-principal shall receive less than $2,000, or less than $2,500 
after five years of service; no male head teacher, first assist- 
ant, or vice-principal shall have less than $2,500, or less than 
$3,000 after five years of service. 

No teacher in a high school or training school shall re- 
ceive a salary greater than that fixed for the fourth year of 
service, unless the service of such a teacher shall have been 
approved as fit and meritorious by a majority of the borough 
board of school superintendents; nor shall any such teacher 
be paid a salary greater than the salary of the ninth year of 
service without undergoing a similar investigation. 

‘Educational Council. 

The regular monthly meeting of the council was held last 
Saturday morning at Law Room No. I, University building, 
Washington square. A full report of the discussion, which 
was unusually interesting and practical will be given in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 


Dinner to Mr. Maxwell. 

The Brooklyn Club gave a dinner in honor of Mr. Henry W. 
Maxwell on Feb.17. The compliment was extended him thru 
members of the Brooklyn school board as a mark of the esteem 
in which he is held by his old associates. The social features 
of the evening were.very pleasant, At the close of the enter- 
tainment Mr. Maxwell was presented with a morocco bound 
album containing the signature of each of the guests. 

Mr. Maxwell, who must not be confounded with Supt. W. 
H. Maxwell, is about to retire from his position as. chair- 
man of the finance committee of the New York board of edu- 


cation. 
Objections to Card System. 


The commissioners of accounts have issued a written state- 
ment attacking the system of bookkeeping employed by the 
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Manhattan board of education. They object z# sofe to the 

rinciple of keeping records on a card cetalog instead of in 
Leuad books where changes will show. Inthe card system one 
card can be withdrawn and another substituted in its place, 
and no one will be the wiser. Valuable records might thus be 
falsified. z 

The commissioners recommend that Auditor Cook, of the 
board of education be given a “gg force of clerks and that 
he then be required to make out the pay-rolls in printed form, 
Deductions for absence now go te the credit of the retirement 
fund; itis recommended that henceforth a regular amount for 
this purpose be given by each teacher. 

Catholics to Train Teachers. 

At the annual dinner of the Alumni of St. John’s college, 
Brooklyn, Associate Supt: J. H. Haaren, made a strong plea 
for the establishment in Catholic colleges of departments of 
pedagogy. The graduates of Harvard and Columbia, he said, 
can secure special training that will fit them for public school 
work; the field is one that ought to be opened up to young 
graduates of Catholic institutions. 

Additions to Educational Library. 

The English government has just sent to the Columbia uni- 
versity library complete reports on the present state of educa- 
tion in Great Britain, comprising 1e2 volumes and fifty pam- 

hlets. Associate Supt. Marble, of Manhattan, has given the 
te over 700 volumes and 1,000 pamphlets dealing with edu- 
cational matters. These last have been placed in the Bryson 
library at Teachers cellege. 

eens. 

Miss Ella Lobdell, a graduate of the normal school at Cort- 
land, N. Y., and a successful teacher for several years in pub- 
lic school 61, Woodhaven, died after a short illness on Febru- 
ary1o. Ata meeting of the principals and teachers of the 
neighboring schools on the Izth inst., a set of resolutions was 
adopted, expression of the esteem in which Miss Lobdell was 
held by her associate teachers, and tendering to her relatives 
and friends their sympathy. 





Prin. ABNER B. Ho.t.ey, Public School, No. 46, Manhattan. 
President of the New Yerk Schoolmasters’ Club. 


Burton Holmes Here Again. 


The Burton Holmes lectures will begin March 8. The sub- 
jects this season are more thaa ordinarily interesting. ‘‘ Man- 
ila,” the first subject, necessitated visiting this troubled country 
in the — season, but being a subject demanded by popular 
interest, Mr. Holmes, ever ready to keep abreast of the times, 
made it the objective point of his summer abroad. Japan was 
revisited, also Paris, an ever delightful city. There will be a 
repetition of his last seasons suecess, “ The Grand Canyon of 
Arizona,” the series closing with “‘ Moki Land” its sequel and 
one of the best lectures, according to Mr. Holmes’ opinion, as 
yet written or illustrated by him. His Ncw York dates are 
Thursdays at 11 and 8.15 and Fridays at 3 and 8.15, for five 
successive weeks beginning March 8 and 9. Sale of course 
tickets begins at Carnegie Lyceum Feb. 26. The entire four 
courses will be given there this season under the direction of 
Daniel Frohman. The evening lectures are given in response 
to a general demand from many teachers and pupils. 

; Address by Supt. Shearer. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Educational Club at the February 
meeting was addressed by Supt. William J. Shearer, of 
Elizabeth, N. J. Supt. Shearer is the author of “ The Grading 
of Schools,” and a well-known writer upon education. Histopic 
was, “ Why Sacrifice Teachers and Pupils to the Demon of 
Uniformity?” The meeting was held on Friday, February 23, 
at 8 P. M., at the Philadelphia normal school for girls. There 
was a discussion at the conclusion of the address, each speaker 
being limited to five minutes. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Boston, MAss.—Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s idea recently 
expressed, that every emerson should have a pet animal, 
has called forth considerable comment. Several Boston teach- 
ers are already trying the plan. Orie teacher in a slum district 
gained complete control over one of her most unruly pupils by 
allowing him to bring his dog to school. The animal Soe be- 
come a regular attendant and gives no trouble whatever. In 
fact, the teacher avers that the dog has had an admirable ef- 
fect upon the behavior of the children. He has his own place 
beside her desk, and is decidedly one of the best-behaved in-. 
mates of the room. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Mrs. Myrtle B. Eyler has been re-elected 
principal of the State Industrial School for Girls. -Dr. Laura 
Satterthwaite, the board official who attempted to defeat Mrs. 
Eyler, failed of a re-appointment. 


SALEM, MAss.—A daily fire drill has been introduced in the 
Salem high school, and pupils are being trained to leave the 
school in an orderly manner. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs.—A measure looking toward the estab- 
lishment of military drill in all the Cambridge high schools was 
carried at the school board meeting of February 15. 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y.—A school of agriculture and horticulture 
is projected in this town. A farm of 200 acres has been se- 
cured, and the task of developing a school will be begun at 
roe Mr. G. T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., is working out the 

etails. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The report issued by Supt. 
Anderson shows that the attendance of pupils of municipal 
schools in the month of November last showed a gain of sixty- 
three pupils over the preceding month, the actual number 
being 4,849. ; 

JAMESTOWN, N. J.—The death, recently, of Miss Calista 
Jones, at the age of seventy-seven years, gave opportunity for 
numerous expressions of gratitude for her skill and fidelity as 
a teacher. Miss Jones began her life work when she was but 
seventeen years old, and she taught for sixty years. By her 
personal efforts she got up a meeting, and in 1865 the present 
graded school system came into operation. In 1861, at the out- 
break of the Civil war, she and her sisters made a flag and had 
it raised over the school-house—a new idea in those days. She 
was, at the time ef her death, in charge of the grammar depart- 
ment of the Jamestown school, and was held in high esteem. 


Boston, MAss.—At the dinner of the Yale alumni, of Bos- 
ton, Pres. Hadley declared that the time has come when the 
old hostility of Yale and Harvard shall cease. The policy of 
Yale will be to give general training while Harvard is becom- 
ing more and more a training school for specialists. The func- 
tions of the two universities are being differentiated. 


Wooppsury, N.J.—One of the best attended conventions 
the Gloucester County Teachers’ Association ever held took 
place in this town on Feb. 10. Pres. Thorp made an excellent 
address, giving practical advice to those teachers who have to 
meet examinations for higher certificates. 

Dr. Walton, of the Friends’ Central school, Philadelphia, 
spoke entertainingly on some features of the first constitution 
of the state of New Jersey in teaching civics. He dwelt espe- 
cially upon the cumbersomeness of the early government. 

Prof. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, gave 
an address upon “ The Nature of Education.” He said that 
teaching is essentially the art of leading soul to react upon the 
external world. Success in teaching can be measured only in 
terms of the spiritual growth of the child. We educate chil- 
dren because we can change them. If temperament were a 
matter — of heredity education would be but a feeble force 
in the world. : 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The importance which the new pro- 
fession of landscape architecture has assumed in this country 
is shown by the fact that Harvard is about to establish a four 
years’ course in thesubject. Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., will 
be at the head of the new department. 


Port Deposit, Mp.—A bill has been introduced into the 
Maryland legislature for enlarging the charter powers of the 
Jacob Tome institute. In especial the permission to acquire 
an additional two hundred acres of land will be granted. All 
the property of the institute is to be free from taxation. The 
wer plan to make the institute an advanced technological 
school. 


CoL_umBus, O.—The next state examination will be held at 
Columbus on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 19520, 
and 21. For full information address W. W. Boyd, Paines- 
ville, O. 

Iowa wants one or more additional normal schools. She 
ought to have them. 


A history of the state normal school at Ypsilanti, Mich., has 
been written by Prof. D. Putnam. It will be of great interest, 
not only to graduates of the school, but to all people interested 
in the history of normal school education. The book is pro- 
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fuel illustrated. It can be had from the author, Ypsilanti, 
ich. ; 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—A branch of the ‘stamp saving so- 
ciety has been established at the Francis school. The bank is 
under the supervision of the Watertown Woman’s Club, the 
members of which furnished the initial capital. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—A pupil was charged with the theft of 
a pocket-book in the Prescott school and her clothing searched; 
Misses Boyd and Cate, the teachers, say Principal Johnson 
authorized the search. The school committee will investigate. 


HANcocK, Micu.—The high school building must be en- 
larged before next year to accommodate a rapidly growing pop- 
ulation. A $15,000 addition will be made. 


The Philadelphia board of education has renewed its request 
for an appropriation of $12,000 to complete the Philadelphia 
observatory at the Central high school. The sorry plight in 
which the valuable instruments belonging to this observatory 
are has already been referred to in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The bill is imperatively needed, : 

LYNCHBURG, VA.--The Randolph-Macon Woman’s college 
was formally dedicated on February15. Addresses were made 
by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, trustee of the Peabody fund, and Prof. 
D. G, Lyon, of Harvard university. , 


SF 
Camden High School Inspected. 


The announcement that on Lincoln’s birthday the new 
Camden high school, which cost $120,000 and which has been 
the subject of unlimited controversy, would be opened, called 


‘many Philadelphians across the river. The building was open 


all day; inthe evening a concert was given in the assembly hall. 
The structure was lighted up by incandescent lights from base- 
ment to roof. On every side were heard expressions of surprise 
at the fine appointments of the school. 


Educational Consolidation. 


The Nebraska law, which permits the closing of small, out- 
lying schools and the transportation of pupils to graded schools 
at public expense, is said to be working admirably. Wherever 
this plan has been tried it has steadily gained in public favor. 
It is part of the general economic tendency toward consolida- 
tion and centralization. It is in the interest both of economy 
and efficiency. 


.To Investigate the System. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston school board, at its meeting of 
February 13, unanimously passed an order authorizing the 
appointment of a special committee of five members “ to inves- 
tigate and report upon the efficiency of the school service.” 
Dr. Gallivan, president of the board, refused to appoint the 
committee immediately. The matter, he said, was one of such 
moment that it would be necessary to go ahead with great 
caution. The board has of late been criticised severely. It 
would be important to have just the right persons in such a 
a committee of investigation. 








Samples of Work in Paper Cutting by Pupils in Minneapolis 
Primary Schools. 
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complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish Tu: 
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Free Weaving. 
By ELIZABETH SANBORN Knapp, New York. 
Series I. Elementary First Year. 


Material required for entire course of twelve models, five 
sheets of 48-pound laid antique book cover paper (of contrast- 
ing colors) cut into strips one inch wide. 


Model |. Ground Form or Foundation. 

Material.—Two strips of red or scarlet. 

Three strips of fawn. 

Fold red strips across the width thru the middle. Fold 
the fawn color thru the middle, tear and fold again and 
lay these pieces on the desk. 

Lay the two folded red strips on the desk ; long edge 


hi 
Wh 
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i, 
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extending from left to right, with upper piece extending 
about two inches beyond left end of the lower piece, open 
ends toward the left; have the open ends of the lower 
piece toward the right. Much’ future trouble will be 
avoided if the teacher requires this same arrangement at 
each lesson. 

Now taking one of the short pieces, or weavers, in the 
right hand beginning at the top and left end pass the 
two ends of the weaver, outside the top and inside the 
lower double strip, drawing the loop ends up close ; now 
with the second weaver, work in the same manner from 
the bottom upward ; then with another weaver work from 
the top and so on, until all the strips are used. The 
teacher may easily judge if all work is correct by asking 
the class to raise and turn the weaving after each weaver is 
inserted, as both sides will be alike if correctly woven. 

The work is tightened by pulling the opposite ends of 
horizontal strips, and every two of the weavers, until the 
work is flat. 
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Model II. Book Mark. 


Material.---Two strips of fawn. 
Four strips of red. ! 
(Waste of material will be avoided if the two colors are used 
alternately in the long strips.) 


Weave as before, 
and after pasting, 
notch the ends of the 
weavers close to the 
long strip. Leaving 
the free ends of the 
long strip about three 
inches long. Notch 
these also. 


Model Ill. Napkin Ring. 


Material.—Two strips of red. 
Four strips of fawn. 

Using fawn for weavers, proceed as for bookmark, and 
after tightening and pasting, cut all weavers close to the 
long strips, and cut the ends of the long strips 
so as to leave 14 inchesextending. Cut corn- 
ers from these ends, and bringing the two ends 
of weaving together insert each free end under 
the second square on the opposite end. Glue 
should be used to hold this 
in position, placed under the 
two outside squares. 

Model V. Match-Safe. 

Material.— One 
strip of red. 

Two strips of fawn. 

We use red for 
horizontal strips, 
' tearing into two 

and folding. Make 
four weavers from other strips. Insert the weavers and 
cut close all free ends at the top. Fold atfeachsquare, 
pressing flat to secure ‘ 
sharp edges. Insert 
the long ends into the 
opposite side, and 
shape to oblong box. 
Overlap the free ends 
on the bottom, cut to 
length and glue. Cut 
from cardboard of 
some harmonious col- 
or, a piece 4X3 
inches, and glue the 
box near the lower 
left corner. Cut a 
piece of No. 1 sand- 
paper 1X 2 inches, 
and fasten at the right 
of the box. Perforate 
the top of cardboard 
in two places, and 
pass ribbon thru for hanging. 


Paper for the weaving may be purchased of J. E. Linde 
4 Paper Company, 214-218 William 
st., New York; price 7c. to 10c. 
per pound, varying as to color. 
About nine sheets to a pound. 
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It was stated in the outline for 
constructive work 


by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sanborn Knapp, 
given in THE 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of Jan. 20, that one 
hour daily be devoted to work for fourth 
year. This ought to read one hour weekly. 
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Bird Study. 


By E. DwiGHT SANDERSON. 

Apparently a feather is a simple structure, but upon 
examination it is found to be very intricate. Branching 
from either side of the main shaft or quill, are the differ- 
ent vanes which together form the web. (Give each pupil 
a good sized feather and let them determine the parts 
and functions for themselves.) Each one of these vanes 
may be easily separated, but upon stroking the feather 
they stick together firmly. 

To see the cause of this a vane will need to be exam- 
ined more Closely. Each will be seen to be a miniature 
feather, with little branches going off on each side, which 
are known as barbs. The barbs may be seen with the 
naked eye, but each in turn branches into several fila- 
ments which cannot be seen without a microscope. 
Some of these filaments are straight, while others are 
hooked at the ends. By means of the hookl ts on the 
barbs of one vane interlocking with those of the next, 
the two vanes are firmly joined together, giving the web 
of the feather an apparently solid surface. The desir- 
ability of this structure is at once apparent when the use 
is considered. Were it not for this arrangement the 
broad surface of the wing feathers would be of but little 
value to buoy up the bird in flight, and the tail feathers 
would fail to guide its course. Feathers also form the 
clothing of the birds, and a warm coat they make. 

If the tail feathers are so developed they must have 
some important function in the life of a bird. Did you 
ever watch a bird’s tail when the bird is flying? If so, 
you will have observed that it serves much the same pur 
pose as does a rudder in directing the course of a vessel. 
Then when the bird alights the tail is of service in en- 
abling it to poise on some slender twig and there maintain 
a proper equilibrium. 

This use of the tail may be easily observed. In some 
birds, however, the tails are modified for special uses. 
Thus, the tail feathers of woodpeckers are short, stout, 
and sharply pointed. Have the pupils watch a wood- 
pecker climb a tree and they will find that the tail is of 
service as a kind of prop upon which the bird rests its 
weight while pecking away at the tree. But in some 
birds the tail feathers are short or wholly undeveloped, 
notably in those water birds which rarely or never take 
long flights. At the other extreme are many birds, prin- 
cipally tropical, which have the tail feathers enormously 
developed and of most beautiful forms and colors, as are 
those of our domesticated peacock. The beautiful Lyre 
bird and Bird of Paradise are other instances, pictures 

of which can easily be found in any dictionary or work 
on natural history. 

Teachers should bring out these points by questioning 
the pupils concerning the shape and size of the tail 
feathers of the different birds with which they are famil- 
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iar, and by having them observe in field and woodland 
how the bird actually uses them. 

The same method should be applied to a short study 
of birds’ wings. Almost every class of birds, and even 
many individual species, have a peculiar flight by which 
they may be easily recognized when at a distance. The 
hawks, buzzards, etc., soar far aloft, while the partridge 
jumps from the ground and flies but a short distance with 
@ short whirring noise in much the same manner that a 
humming-bird hovers over a flower. : 

Without going into the physics of flight it may be 
readily understood by any child that birds like hawks, 
with wings very large and long in proportion to the size 
of the body, can maintain a-soaring motion, while those 
with short rounded wings, of small size in proportion to 
the bird, must move them very rapidly in order to fly and 
with so great a consequent exertion that they can go for 
a short distance only. Birds like the swallows and sea 
gulls, with their long, narrow wings, have a characteris- 
tic “sailing” flight, while every boy knows a woodpecker 
from its undulated course as it bobs up and down in flight. 

Have the children watch the way the different birds 
fly. By determining their identity when they alight, 
pupils will eventually be able to identify the more common 
birds on the wing. 

Sr 


Desk Work in Geography. 


Take imaginary journeys with pupils, and describe the 
different cars, tunnels, bridges, railroads—trunk lines 
and branch roads—kinds of vessels, principal ports visited, 
exports from them and matters of interest generally. 

Place on the blackboard a list of seaport names and 
permit (not require) pupils to trace on map, chart, or re- 
lief form, the route of the journey, cities visited, giving 
products or telling some incident connected therewith, in 
the following manner : 

Now, pupils, we will take a two-years’ cruise around the 
earth, starting from Boston, with shoes, cotton goods, 
and flour, and cross the Atlantic ; touch at Queenstown, 
enter (?) channel; reach Liverpool, exchange (?) and 
take on (?) ; returning, enter (?) channel, Dover strait, 
obtain (?) at Paris. Follow the course thru Gibraltar ; 
describe the rock, go to Rome, Messina, Athens, taking 
Mediterranean country products ; visit Cairo, tell of pyra- 
mids, Suez canal, Red sea, having bought (?) at Smyrna ; 
of Mocha, Mecca, hot Arabia, Rangoon, Java, Hong Kong, 
Pekin, exchanging (7?) for (?) and visit Tokio, returning 
by Honolulu to Valparaiso, thence hv Magellan strait 
homeward. ‘ 

In this lesson, taking several days to recite, with pro- 
ducts, routes, history, currents, etc., numberless items of 
usefulness may be gained. 

Name three routes from Chicago to the Atlantic. 








COMPAYRE’S HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY. 


Translated and Edited by W. H. PAYNE, Chancellor of the University of Nashville. 
With Introduction, Notes, References, and an Index. 
The new regulations regarding teachers’ certificates, issued by the Department of Public Instruction 
of the State of New York, require that after August 1, 1900, an examination shall be taken in the subject 


of “ History of Education ” for every first-grade certificate. 
The department also limits the number of second and third-grade certificates which a teacher may hold 
to one, thus forcing all teachers who continue in the work eventually to prepare themselves for examina- 


tion in the History of Education. 
No better text than Compayre’s History of Education can be found. It is used in nearly four hundred 


Normal Schools, City Training Schools, and Teachers’ Training Classes. 
W. T. HARRIS, U. 8. Commissioner of Education :—‘‘ Compayre’s is indispensable among histories of education.” 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Columbia University, New York:—‘‘ Compayre’s History of Education’ should be in the hands of every teacher 
and every normal school student.” 
Cloth. 618 pages. Mailing price, $1.75. 





D. C.-HEATH & CO., Publishers, - - Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Pope’s Iliad of Homer, Books I., VI., XXII, and XXIV., 
edited with an introduction and notes by Prof. Paul Shorey, of 
the University of Chicago, forms one of the volumes of Heath’s 
English Classics Series. The introduction is interesting and 
scholarly and the notes abundant. Numerous illustrations add 
to the attractiveness and value of the volume. (D.C. Heath & 
Company, Boston. Price, 35 cents.) 


The discriminating compiler of “Don’t Worry Nuggets,” Miss 
Jennie G. Pennington, now offers another group of marked 
passages, these being from Carlyle, Ruskin, Charlés Kingsley, 
and Amiel, under the title of Philosophie Nuggets. The little 
volume must be of genuine worth te lovers of those great 
writers, and stimulative of interest in others to take them up 
and know more of their helpful thinking. It completes, for the 
present, the announced volumes of the justly favorite “ Nugget 
Series.” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 


The Successful Man of Business is the title of a handsomely 
printed volume (unbound) of 80 pages which gives portraits and 
some notes of men mainly distinguished for their wealth. The 
plan is to have the pictures and descriptions seen by the men 
themselves or their friends so there will be accuracy at least. 
Among these are the Vanderbilts, and Astors, and Messrs. 
Carnegie, Whitney, Flagler, Keene, Root, Choate, Platt, and 
others. (Bretano’s, New York.) 


So far as arrangement of matter is concerned, with the aid of 
the pamphlet on Publishing a Book by Charles Welsh any one 
could prepare manuscript that would be eagerly snapped up by 
publishers. And, after all, the details of preparation mean a 
great deal. Ifa manuscript is easily read, correctly punctuated 
and duly considered in the little things, other things being 
equal, it stands a better chance of acceptance than its more 
carelessly prepared neighbor. All the points one needs to 
know about correct preparation, the rules of punctuation and 
proof reading are given in this book. (D.C. Heath & Company, 
publishers, Boston.) 


A great deal of healthy sentiment well expressed is found in 
Some Handy Little Songs, by Alfred James Waterhouse. These 
are, most of them, very bright and somevare likely to obtain a 
permanent place in collections of verse. It is a book that may 
be read with genuine interest. (The Whittaker & Ray Com- 
pany, San Francisco.) 


A fascinating little story called The Hermit Naturalist is 
from the pen of Fred. Alexander Lucas. It tells of the visit 
to the haunts of the hermit on an island in the Delaware river, 
and what was learned from him. Thetale is nicely written and 
very instructive. (William Hubbert, Trenton, N. J.) 


No healthy child could fail to become interested in the little 
book compiled by Sarah J. Eddy and entitled Friends and Help- 
ers. The selections are in regard to cats, dogs, and horses prin- 
cipally, but many other animals are the subjects of stories. 
The object of the book is to teach children to treat all living 
creatures with considerate kindness and to appreciate the services 
of man’s helpers in the animal world. Children are often cruel thru 
ignorance ; they need to appreciate how animals are made to 
suffer by reason of ignorance and thoughtlessness. A literary tone 
is given to the volume by selections in prose and verse from 
such writers as Lucy Larcom, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bayard 
Taylor, Mary E. Wilkins, Keats, Celia Thaxter, Longfellow, 
Shelley, and others. The illustrations are reproductions of 
photographs of paintings by Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, and other 
animal painters. (Ginn & Company.) 

One of the handsomest and most valuable of the books we 
have lately seen is the 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britan- 
nica, compiled by Alfred B. Chambers, Ph. D. It is a 54x3% 
inch volume, of 880 compact columns, containing a wealth of 
alphabetically arranged information. The subjects include 
history and dates down to the present year; geography and 
biography carefully revised; all the leading facts, theories 
and discoveries in medicine, chemistry, physics, botany, z05- 
logy, astronomy, meteorology, etc., etc. Nothing of interest 
to the present generation has been neglected, and even law 
and business have received their share of the author’s atten- 

ion. This 20th Century Cyclopedia is truly worthy of its name 
as it prepares the reader to enter the new age witha full 
supply of well-digested knowledge concerning the past and 
present times. A number of fine engraved portraits, half-tone 
maps and other illustrations render this volume, in its hand- 
some and durable binding, as attractive to the eye as it will 
prove profitable to the intellect. (Laird & Lee, Chicago. . Full, 
leather, full gilt, thumb-indexed, $1.00 ; cloth, 50 cents.) 
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A very readable story will be found in Letitia Berkeley, A.y 
by Josephine Bontecou Steffens. We venture to assert that 
none but a woman could have presented a woman’s case 80 well 
as the author has that of Letitia. The heroine is bred ata country 
college but all the Greek, Latin, and philosophy she imbiby 
cannot satisfy her woman’s longings. She wishes to see lify 
and goes to New York, where she sees it in abundance. In dy 
time, as the reader will guess, “the hour and the man” arrive, 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 


Incidents of the early history of Illinois are worked with great 
skill into the story of Spanish Peggy, by Mary Hartwell Cather. 
wood. The author has made good use of her opportunities for 
describing the social condition of that mixed population that 
laid the foundations of a great commonwealth. Among the 
characters in the story is young Abe Lincoln and the illustra. 
tions show the early haunts of the future statesman. (Herbert 
S. Stone & Company, Chicago and New York.) 


The Four Great American series is continued with Fou 
Famous American Writers, by Sherwin Cody. These ar 
Washington Irving, Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell, 
and Bayard Taylor. The author could scarcely have selected 
four with more interesting personalities, and he has described 
them and their works in such an interesting way that young 
people will certainly read what is given here and have an appe- 
tite for more. There are portraits of the authors and short 
extracts from their works. (Werner School Book Company.) 


Thoughts and Experiences in and Out of School, by John B, 
Peaslee, LL.B., Ph. D., ex-superintendent of the public schools 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. This is a volume of nearly four hundred 
pages containing essays and addresses giving thoughts and ex- 
periences of the author during his many years’ connection with 
educational work. It will prove especially helpful as well as 
interesting to the teacher. In addition to the other matter are 
letters from Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and other American 
authors with whom Mr. Peaslee has ‘had relations during his 
long and active career. The volume has a frontispiece portrait 
of the author and several other illustrations. (Curts & Jen- 
nings, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Since it is impossible to read everything that even the best 
writers have written, books of selections are both popular and 
valuable. One of the most important collections of verse is 
Standard English Poems, from Spenser to Tennyson, selected 
and edited by Henry 8. Pancoast. The author is a well know 
student of literature, who has published several critical works, 
and hence possessed the breadth of knowledge for making 4 
representative collection of verse. This volume is intended to 
serve as an introduction to a serious and systematic study of 
English poetic literature — one of the richest and noblest that 
the world has produced. One great point in its favor is that, 
with few exceptions, the selections are all complete poems. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Heliocentrie Astrology and Solar Mentality, with tables of 
Ephemeris to 1910, by Yarmo Vedra. This is a new system of 
personally determining “the primary fund of mental and 
physical forces and their results in mental aptitudes that domi- 
nate the nature of the individual as based upon the date of 
birth. The system is a key to the intellectual, social, and in- 
dustrial course of personal destiny ; to the harmonies of thought, 
marriage, and home life.” The book contains sixty-four illus- 
trations, thirty-five of which are original drawings, by Holmes 
W. Merton, author of ‘‘ Descriptive Mentality.” (David McKay, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.50.) 


Nature's Miracles: Familiar Talks on Science, by Elisha 
Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. I of World-Building and Life. 
This little volume shows the hand of a master. It begins with 
a brief account of the manner in which the crust of the earth 
has been built up, showing the part that living plants and ani- 
mals have had in producing certain rocks, so tracing the 
history of limestone, coal, slate and shale, and salt. Next 
the constituents of the air and its relation to clouds are care- 
fully pointed out, and from these the principles of weather 
forecasting are developed, and this leads to the color and ap- 
pearance of the sky, and finally to liquid air. Water, asa 
carrier of stored energy, is the final subject treated. It works 
as rivers and floods, in the tides, and in ice moving as glaciers. 
They formerly covered a large part of the continent and 
did the final work in preparing the land for man. The style is 
specially attractive, and the book must prove valuable to those 
who wish to learn how the forces of nature operate. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert ; New York. Price, 60 cents.) 





‘* Difficulties give way to diligence,” and disease germs and blood 
humors disappear when Hood’s Sarsaparilla is faithfully taken. 
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Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG 2@ CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., CxIcaco. 





Tue Scnoot Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
Daring the — it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, asummer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dortars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Will be furnished on application. The value-of Tue 
Scuoo. JourNnaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 




















Interesting Notes. 


Chicago Drainage Canal. 


The friends of the Chicago drainage 
canal claim that it is the greatest sanitary 
project of the century. Its object is im- 
munity from many diseases of two million 
people by making the water pure. It will 
dilute the sewage-laden waters of the river 
with the pure waters of Lake Michigan, 
and thus drive away the foul stench. that 


Scrofula and 
Consumption 


People tainted with scrof- 
ula very often develop con- 
sumption. Anemia, running 
of the ear, scaly eruptions, 
imperfect digestion, and 
enlargement and breaking 
down of the glands of the 
neck, are some of the more 
ege om of scrofula symp- 

ms—are forerunners of con- 
sumption. These conditions 
can be arrested, consumption 
prevented and health re- 
stored by the early use of 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Your doctor will tell you so. 


Atall druggists ; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
































has hovered over the Illinois and Michi- 
gan canal and the Illinois river valley for 
ears. It will make this region more ha- 
itable than ever before by relieving the 
atmosphere ofsewage contamination. Even 
the waters of the Mississippi will be pu- 
rified in time, and St. Louis will no longer 
have any excuse for drinking Missouri 
river microbes. 

St. Louis, however, looks upon the matter 
in a different light. The newspapers there 
are advocating a Congressional commis- 
sion to investigate the sanitary questions 
invelved in the canal. They say this com- 
mission sheuld look into the health prob- 
lems and render its opinion of the conse- 
quences of turning the sewage of a large 
city from its natural lake outlet te a system 
of rivers running is the opposite direction. 
In other words, they hold that the Chicago 
canal should establish beyond doubt that 
it is not an injury to amy place or region 
outside. 


America’s ‘‘Grand Old Woman.” 


At eighty years ot age Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the author of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” finds her home in Beacon 
street, Boston, a shrine to countless pil- 
grims. Lectures, public meetings, clubs, 
societies, family gatherings, have their 
several claims, and 
the “grand old 
woman,’ as she is 
a now called, makes 
time for every one. 
» As a girl she 

was acquainted 
with Irving, Bry- 
ant, Halleck, Em- 
erson, and others, 
and = lived in 
JULIA WARD HOWE. atmosphere, She 
married _Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a noted 
anti-slavery advocate, in 1843, and at once 
made his work for humanity her work, too. 
The couple went abroad, and visited Car- 
lyle, Dickens, Thomas Moore, Sidney 
Smith, and the whole company ef immor- 
tals. The great men fell at the feet of the 
fair American, notwithstanding a patriot- 
ism in her which seemed a trifle militant 
to the English. The thoughts and im- 
pressions of these days gave form and 
name to the classic with which the fame 
ef Julia Ward Howe is imperishably 
linked. 

The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
has gained a new and deeper meaning 
now. The events of the last two years 
have consecrated it anew. The soldiers 
of the Spanish-American war could also 
sing, “‘ As He died to make men holy, let 
us die to make men free.” 


A Coaling Station in the West Indies. 


The New York sailed recently frem 
Colon on the isthmus, for Culebra island, 
te test the resources of that place as a 
coaling station. The a epartment 
has had in mind the possibilities of using 
either Culebra island or Crab island as a 
coaling station for deep-draught warships 
for the past two years. San y oe harbor 
has been found unsuitable for heavy 
draught vessels unless expensive improve- 
ments are made, so that otherwise there 
would be no United States coaling station 
nearer than Havana. 

These islands lie in the Virgin passage 
midway between Puerto Rico and St. 
Thomas. They came into the possession 
of the United States when Puerto Rico 
was ceded, as part of the Spanish West 
Indies. There are good harbors on both 
islands, that on Crab island beiag amare 
the better from a naval point ef view, be- 
Pana susceptible ef cheap and perfect de- 

ense. 


Population of Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


Under the direction ef Gen. Sanger the 
enumeration of the people of Cuba has 
been completed. The population of the 
entire island is 1,572,840, whieh is between 
50,000 and 60,000 less than it was when 








the last census was taken by the Spaniards 
in 1887. 

The population of Puerto Rice is placed 
in the preliminary enumeration at 957,679. 
The last census taken in 1887 showed a 
population of 86,708. 


He Thinks Reform is Needed. 


Prof. George D. Herron, a socialist of 
socialists, was 7 compelled to resign 
is position in lowa 
college because of his 
too radical teachings. 
This will not extin- 
Swag his ideas if the 
ave any truth or vital- 
ity, for persecution has 
always, in the history 
of the world, defeated 
its own object. 
We He says that if he 
- were mayor of New 
York he would use ail 
his influence for munic- 
ipal ownership—not 
only of the street car 
lines, but of all-public utilities. No per- 
manent reform can be made, he thinks, 
without the single tax on land. 

‘Reform must come some day, but not 
under the present system of production 
and distribution, which enables one man 
(or set of men) to starve thousands at his 
will. This system cannot be mended. It 
must be displaced by a better system. 
The new system will come when the: masses 
awake. What will awaken the masses? 
Some sudden and terrible disclosures of 
actual slavery for which the present system 
is responsible.” 


Russia’s Minister of Finance. 


The czar of Russia is often referred to 
as an absolute ruler. While his power is 
as nearly absolute as that of any ruler of 
a civilized people, even he must acknowl- 
edge a partnership in authority. The one 
next to him who has the most influence is 
M. de Witte, who holds the ‘purse strings 
of the empire. 

Sergius Witte is of Ger- 
man origin and was born 
in 1849. As a station- 
master of arailroad durin 
the war of 1877-8 wit 
Turkey he disobeyed or- 
ders and saved an army. 
Siberia loomed up ahead 
of the daring man, but the 
facts leaked out and the &. f 
czar made him director of . \ Wag 
the imperial railways. He wy pe witte. 
soon became minister of — 
railways and reformed the system. 

Next he became minister of finance and 
began his life work. He raised Russian 
credit, and brought order out of disorder 
in the department. He outwitted the Ber- 
lin speculators in Russian paper, forced 
economy in every department of the gov- 
ernment, and became the most cordially 
hated man in Russia. His reform of 1893, 
now slowly working out, has put gold in 
the treasury and enabled the czar to borrow 
in the capitals of the world. 


Rush to Alaska’s New Gold Fields. 


The United States consul at Victoria 
B. C., predicts a great rush to the newly 
discovered -gold fields at Cape Nome, 
Alaska, this spring. All the United States 
ports on Puget sound are preparing steam- 
ers for the trip. The distance from Vic- 
toria to Cape Nome is 2,5co miles, entirel 
by water, and all the passengers are al- 
ready booked that can be carried on the 
first trips on all the vessels that can be 
obtained for the service. It is computed 
that 65,000 persons desire to go te Cape 
Nome as soon as possible. The earliest 
date at which any of the steamers is.adver- 
tised to leave is May 1 The prevailing 
fare from Seattle or Victoria to Cape 
Nome is $100 for first-class and $80 for 
second-class passage. The rate for the 
transportation of freight is $40 a ton, 
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“Every Cloud Has 


‘ sé 9? 
a Silver Lining. 

The clouds of bad blood enveloping 

humanity have a silver lining in the shape 

of a specific to remove them. It is Hood's 

Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest Medicine, 

which drives out all impurities from the 
blood, of either sex or any age. 

Hoods S. 


Never Disappoints 









The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 


Dividends Apportioned 
for the Year e 2,220,000 00 
971,711,997 79 


Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 
WANTED youre we 
YOUNG MEN 
For the RAILWAY MAIL and POS- 
TAL RVICBS, Salaries from 
voleg tee ter hear poddoeteaine 
We fornish everything. Sati MAIL 
samp. INTER“STATE. CORRESPONDS 
ENCE INSTITUTE, lowa City. lowa. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Continiged iy European Plan at Moderate 
Located d most convenient to 
Centrally and m nv ~-4 


Amusement and Business 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars t, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 


Pr ae of meen deer as 


At the End of Your Journey you will 


































find it a great convenience to go right over 


te 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¢ 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
g Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4ad St, Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


FORGES AH EH RH RH TH RH RH RE XH EG 


The FAMOUS CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


PHILADELPHIA. 
t changes every room is equipped with 
Bieta ie eat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
100 rooms, $2 50 per day. | 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
23.50 day. | 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
185 roomrto) with bath, 83 ward 





.00 and up’ 5 
European PLAN. ni 
100 rooms, $1.00 per day. | 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
1.50 day. | 1% rooms, $2.00 per day. 
- room with bath, $2.00 and upward. 
Steam Heat Included. 


L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


ae : t 
SENT FREE. Poi", bn Post Ofice 
Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 








Old Point Comfort Only. 

Tickets to Old Poiat Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at the Hygeia, 
and good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
fey 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, 

Oriental. 


CANTO I. 
One night, the poor disconsolate 
Young heiress in her boudoir sate. 
“Would I were beautiful, or dead!” 
“Why so?” asked Jenny. ‘“ Don’t you 
see 


De Smyth won't fall in love with me! 

What's gold to me? What’s Jewels? 
what 

The splendid mansion I have got? 

With half my wealth I'd gladly part, 

If I could win my Alfred’s heart.” 

“Give me a thousand dollars, Miss, 

And you shall have that much prized 
bliss.” 

“One Thousand! Jenny!” Julia said, 

"ll double that the day we’re wed !” 

“*Tis done!” exclaimed the lady’s maid, 

“And don’t go back from what you've 
said.” 

CANTO II, 

That night, the magic rites begin, 

With a mysterious compound, which 

Made her complexion white and rich; 

Freckles and pimples faded away, 

Like darkness, at the smile.of day. 

‘‘How was it done?” now fair Julia 


cries. 

“ll tell you how,” the maid replies ; 

“That peerless skin’s bright snowy 
gleam 

You owe to Oriental Cream.” 

To close the story, let me say 

The pair were married yesterday, 

And sent, for darling Cupid’s sake, 

— T. Felix) a mighty slice of 
cake, 


The New York Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

The report for the year 1899 shows that 
the assets were increased $24,327,212; the 
total sum held for the security of its pol- 
icy holders is $301,844,537.52. There was 
paid for death claims $15,629,979; for divi- 
dends, endowments, etc. $10,739,057. The 
insurance in force Dec. 31., 1899, amounted 
to $1,052,665,211. The business of this 
great company is thus seen to be in a very 
satisfactory condition indeed. As a sound 
progressive institution it commends itself 
to the.educational world. 


Where Runs The New York Central. 


Where the mild Mohawk meanders, 
Where the lakes aud pleasant streams, 
Among the vales and mountains, 

Lie stillin silver dreams; 

Where the touch of Nature’s kindness 
Comes down upon the earth, 

To paint the smiling landscape 

In scenes of radiant mirth; 





———$————, 


Pears’ 


Get one cake of it. 

Nobody ever stops 
at a cake. 

Pears’ shaving soap 
is the bset in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


POPPOrocererereveresy 


BEECHA 
PILLS 
Wind 

Pain **, Stomach 
Torpid Liver 
Sallow Skin 

Indigestion, ete. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


No. PUBLISHED MONTHLY 





VV VV TET T TOUOTOOS Co FeH 


Cure and 














2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. (Campbell. 
6. How to rt Lawn Tennis By Champion 
29. Exercises with Pulley Weights. 8. Ander- 


son. 
&72. Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82. How to Train Properly. 
84. The Care of the Body. 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101. Official Croquet Guide. 
102. Ground Tumbling. : : 
14. The Grading of Brinastic Exercises. 
106. Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIAM! R. JENKINS, 
85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = = NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room, It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
ao numbers ayear. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each, 











‘|B. L. Ketroce & Co 61 E. oth St, N.Y. 









ure like Sapolio-They waste ® f 
them-selves to make the world Sih 
@brishter. SAPOLIO is the iz] 
mabe eClectric light of house-cleaning: | 
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Fancy 
Cotton Dress Stuffs 


Printed Cotton Pongees and Foulards. 
Printed Dimities, Linen Lawns, 
White and Colored Piqué, 
Embroidered and Dotted Swiss, 
Fancy Nainsook Tuckings, Stripe Batiste. 


Zephyrs. 
David and John Anderson’s 
Celebrated Fabrics. 


Plain and Fancy Checks and Stripes, 
Chené and Figured Novelties, Silk Stripes. 


Droadovay KR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 









Pitt 


Does your head ache? Pain back of 
- eyes? Bad taste in your mouth P 
t’s your liver! Ayer’s Pills are 
liver pills. They cure eo 
headache, dyspepsia, and all liver 
complaints. 25c. All druggists. 


INSOMNIA 


“Ihave been using CASCARETS for 
Insomnia, with which I have been afflicted for 
over twenty years, andI can say that Cuscarets 
have given me more relief than any other reme- 
dy I have ever tried. Ishall certainly recom- 
mend them to my friends as being all they are 
represented." ‘THOS. GILLARD, Elgin, fil, 















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Tas 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe’ 1s 


eo. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 316 


NO-TO-BAG rece io EU TEE Nooncso Habit” 


Check tat Gough 


with BROWN 
BRONOHIAL TROCHES. 


Best ikech Marudi a 


ood. Do 















i 
Of laughing brooks, and meadows, 
Where daisies come between 
The sunshine and the shadow, 
That glorify the green; 


Where the mountains in the distance 
Sleep silent all the day, 

In purple robes of morning, 

In twilight robes of gray; 


Where hamlet, town, and city 
Thrive as the green bay tree 
Beneath the fost’ring care of 
The only N. Y.C,; 


There every manis happy, 
There 7 woman, blest— 
They simply press the button, 
The Central oes the rest. 


—WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. , 


They Are Going South. 4 


The tide of travel isheaded that way. 
The Southern Railway, the popular route 
South, operating 5 trains daily from New 
York, are all going filled to their capacity 
with tourists en route to Florida, Georgia 
and the Carolina resorts. The season 
pe tay one of the best for F wee The 

ooking into the month of March is very 
heavy. If you have not yet decided where 
to go, write Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 1185 
Broadway, for acopy of“ Winter Tours 
in the South.” 


Washington. 
Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Few short journeys are as interesting as 
a trip to Washington, the Nation’s. capital; 
and such atrip can be made most satis- 
factorily by participating in the three-da 
personally-conducted tours of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Besides the advantages 
secured in rates, the absolute freedom 
from care, and the general comfort and 
convenience afforded, an extended expe- 
rience and familiarity with the city enable 
the Tourist Agents of this Company to 
visit the various points of interest with 
the least confusion and delay and at the 
most opportune moments, thereby insuring 
> oapraaay i of time not otherwise attain- 
able. 

The next tour of the season leaves 
Thursday, March 15. Round-trip rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, meals en route, transfer of 
ene and ordinary baggage to hotel, 

otelaccommodations, and guides, services 
of experienced tourist agent and chaperon, 
in short, every item of necessary expense, 
$14.50 from New York, $13.50 from Tren- 
ton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia, with 
proportionate rates from other points. 
These rates cover accommodations for 
two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommo 
dations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropo- 
litan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side 
trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly re- 
duced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, . As 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Don’t Let Constipation Kfil You! 
It will do it, either openly or in disguise. Con- 

stipation has many long scientific aliases, but 

ts Candy Cathartic will save you.. Drug- 
gists, 10c., 25c. , 50c. : 

Durmg the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLions of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
Inc, with PerrecT Success. It SooTHEs 
the CHILD, SorTrENS THE Gums, ALLAys all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRHa@aA. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
— no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. ; me f 


. 


The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 


cole tagiand Founded 1853. Unsur- 


NSERVATO 
OF MUSIC advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
ps] at any time. For prospectus address 


, General » 5 





A'Valuable Folder and Map. 


A large folder, which is called No. 21 of 
the Four Track Series, has been issued by 
the passenger department of the New 
York Central Lines. This folder bears 
the title “ Round the World by Way of 
New York and Niagara Falls in Sixty to 
Eighty Days.” It contains a large amount 
of information of a cosmopolitan charac- 
ter, and an excellent railway map of the 
United States, showing the railway sys- 
tems in good proportion. This folder is a 
oo to the address given by Mr. Daniels 
before the International Commercial Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, and serves to illus- 
trate the immense debt which the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the 
country owe to transportation lines for 
the effective manner in which they have 
advertised the oe of American soil, 
mines and mills to the people of every 
country on the globe. The map which ac- 
companies this folder is unusually clear 
and distinct, and the coloring and shading 
are artistically treated. A copy of this 
folder will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of three cents in stamps by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent 
New York Central, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York.—From the 7raveler’s Of- 
ficial Railway Guide. 


Old--Point Comfort, Richmond, And 
Washington. 

Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Tourists will find the Lenten seasen by 
far the most pleasant time of the year at 
Old Point Comfort, which gets the first 
breath of early Spring, and enjoys a sea- 
son at least three or four weeks nearer 
Summer than the more northern cities. 
Washington and Richmond are also cities 
appearing at their best in the early spring- 
time. ‘ 
For the benefit of those wishing to visit 
these three points of great interest, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will run the second 
of the present series of personally-con- 
ducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington, leaving New York 
and Philadelphia on Saturday, March 3. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers. of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accomoda- 
tions at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period‘of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other stations. 


Fast Trains 


Via Chicago & North-Western R’y—Chi- 
cago. to St. Paul,. Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Milwaukee, Des Moines, Sioux City, Oma- 
ha, Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Portland. The best of every- 
thing. No change of cars. Call on any 
Ticket Agent for information, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, 


Ill. 
What An English Editor Says. 


‘Patients who suffer from irritable or 
weak heart, needing at times a pain re- 
liever, can take Five-Grain Antikamnia 
Tablets without: untoward after-effects, 
knowing that the heart is being fortified. 
They increase the elimination of urea, and 
—_ the blood without increasing the 

estructive tissue metamorphosis. They 
cure headache, neuralgia, nerve-pain and 
muscle-ache. In delirium tremens, they 
relieve when there is great restlessness 
with insomnia,.as well as a general lower- 
ing of the nervous power.” —Healh, Lon- 





don, Eng. 
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HAVE YOU VISITED 
THE ADIRONDACKS 
IN WINTER ? 











If you need a bracing, dry air, filled with 
the healthful odor of the balsam and the fir, 


you will find it at Saranac Lake—only twelve 


hours from New York or Buffalo, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


An illustrated descriptive book of this 
region will be sent to any address on 
receiptof two 2-cents stamps, or a folder 
for a I-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 











PIANO MUSIC 


FOR CHILDREN 


Mother Goose Songs Without Words 
By L. E. Onra. 
Price, $1.25, Postpaid. 

Seventy easy piano ploges, with each of 
which are given words in the same rhythm, 
selected from Mother Goose. A work much 
used by well-known piano teachers. 


Intervals, Chords and Ear Training 
By JEAN PARKMAN Brown. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 

This simple, yet comprehensive work, 
teaches the cultivation of the ear and rudi- 
mentary harmony with training of the fin- 
gers. The celebrated pianist, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, writing of the book, says, ‘It shows a 
clear and correct ap reciation of the real 
inner sense of the subjects touched upon and 
anadmirableadaptability tothetask. Itcan- 
not fail to be the right way to lead children 
and others to a correct understanding of 
the elements of tone and harmony without 
which they never can be on the right path.” 


Easy Pieces in Easy Keys 
Price, 50 cents, Postpaid. 


Forty-three easy piano solos, selected from © 
the works of well-known composerr, and 
carefally fingered by a competent teacher. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 cents a year. 





Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIO PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, N.Y. 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, Phila, 














READERS will cenfer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








JUST ISSUED. 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


An abridgment of the Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. Large 8vo, 923 pages, cloth sides, leather back. Price, net, $2.50 

The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date 
full-of-matter, moderate-priced Standard Dictionary. It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology 
of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty 
Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


FOR pros*Xopress THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 





Educational Foundations. 


* for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 








19TH CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19Tnh CENTURY HISTORY 
19Tn CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


HELP Ss FOR is the name of a ca fully describing about 400 

q of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy ; uestion books; school ‘en- 

TE ACH ER Ss tertainment books; blackboard stencils; in fact all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








x Suit PREMIER 
OFFICE = 


° 
ba 





has typewriters that 
mark the very high- 





est point of superior- 
ity reached in writ- 
ing machine J vt vt 


, : mechanism. No 
other typewriter so thoroughly holds its 
own, presents so many improvements, Jt 
shows less affect of wear from constant use 
or requires so little attention. It is always 
ready. 

If your office is not a Smith 
Premier office, write for our 
IMustrated Catalogue, Free. 


The Smith Premier is especially adapted to 
the “ Touch System” of Typewriting. 
The.... 


Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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exes 


ANew Volume in the “Four Great Americans” Series, 


EDITED By JAMES BALDWIN, Pu.D. 


GREAT AMERICAN 
EDUCATORS .....cccsssses 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor of The Journal of Education. 








goad AMERICAN EDUCATORS contains the Life Stories, 

with portraits, of Herace Mann, Mary Lyon, David P. Page, 
Henry Barnard, Edward A. Sheldon, James P. Wickersham, 
Newton Bateman, and John D. Philbrick ; Life Sketches of some 
of the great founders and benefactors of American Colleges: 
John Harvard, Elihu Yale, F. A. P, Barnard, Mark Hopkins, 
Charles G. Finney, besides chapters on ‘‘American Education,” 
showing the beginning, rise, and growth of the public schools of 


America. 
256 Pages. Postpaid, to any address, 50 Cents. 
New volumes of the‘FOUR GREAT AMERICANS” SERIES in 


preparation and in press. 
Liberal terms for supplies to schools, Correspondence invited. 








WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK 





| NEW CENTURY 
| READERS~ 


For Childhood Days, I. 28c, 
Fairy Tale and Fable Il. 40c. 


Pedagogical, Literary Artistic 
They meet all technical require- 
ments. 





WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 
“The hest readers seen yet.”- M. VY. O'SHEA, Professor of Pedagogy, 
University, Wis. 


AROUND THEWORED: thier fucks Bratary: a0 conts.” Second Book, 


for be and 4th th Grader, 50 cents. A sashaloainal treatment of. unique 
ustrated. Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines, Hawaii, 


fn oo Profusely illustr 
kil. 5 = editions 
“* Remarkably interestina ry valuable for elementary geography work.” 
—H. 8. TanBExu, Superindent, Providence, R. I. 


Th best rapid 5a toes 8 OMe Ms Dy! art illustra- 


tions. Cloth, 40 cents. 
“ Better than any other phonetve method I have seen.”—SaraH L. ARNOLD 


Supervisor (Primary), —_ 
—Dourron. Best modern MORSE Yead ap ee The correlation 
of Spelling with my Geograph: ~ragreee and Literature. Oom. 
com s 9 conte. yania Je , Sth large large itio BER Shaw. D th 
** It is my idea of an idea nalake epelier."— w, Dean of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York” 
M RIC Ls HISTORY SERIES. 


INGIANS AN ‘AND ’ PIONEERS Farliest Daysin America. 72 cents. 
“" nna 6S—The best treatment of Colonies. fe illustra- 
ons 


‘ts. 
i se odie ag we —— We have adopted them.”—C. B. Gilbert, Super- 
len 
STORY Oo OF THE INDIANS OP NEW ENGLAND— Bunton. 
‘** A most valuable book for ans schools.”"—Wm. T. Harris, Commissiener 


of Education, Washi 


9° T 
By May R. ae rtge _ of trowain 3 eth Pongtellow, Whit- 
tier, Sangster, etc , para raced f or r First Grade, with unique iliustra- 


tions, 80 cents. A ‘most g book. 
¢ have adopted it.”—C. N. Read Sup’t, New Haven, Cenn. 
FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. Over 50,000. 
NEW CENTURY | EVELOPMENT MAPS. 
Best in use. Price one-hal t of inferior out. 4 maps. 40 cents per 
block, 50 Maps. 21 Hay sets. 
Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. Liberal discount 


THE MORSE COTPIPANY, _ Publishers, 


96 Fifth Avenue, ae Yor 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 35 Wabash Avenue, CuIcago. 








: Dixon’s “Best” 
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786.€7 DIXON’S BEST BLUE CRAYON. 


Solid Crayons. 


HESE crayons are furnished in the following colors: Blue, Terra 
Cotta, Green, Black, Yellow, Red, Brown, Purple, Pink, Orange, 
Sepia, and White, in 7-inch and 34-inch lengths. 


Packed one dozen in a box, and six boxes in a carton. 
They are unequaled for quality, and are recommended by draw- 
ing supervisors for color work in schools. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BRADLEY WATER COLORS. sg ome eT a 
We make Water Colors in t t; d ik to try th The Standard Col Laing s Planetarium, 
vari e@ ask you em. e ors are * : 
made in imitation of the Spectram Sta, wiesde te complete our 8 be Boo of Color Instruction. A wonderful little By yy * V 
t practical 
Standard Water Colors, dry in cakes, eight cakes in a box, six Standards and — A day Ate he 
two Grays, per box, - 25 cents. ind in the world. 
Standard Water Colors, semi-moist in pans, eight pans ina box, same colors as Weight, 2 lbs. ofall} 
—~ per Box, 33 cents. inpeune’ cok ene a 
Standard Water Colors, moist in tubes, made in the six “Standards and three the ane difficult ring ban 
ars ,per tube, - - 10 cents. lems relating to the Sun, TEA 
ater Colors, four large cakes in a box. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, per box. 20c. _——. Dinenal a 
Standard Mixing Palette, with seven compartments for paints and two for mix-| the Barth, Ecliptic, Setucnes aad foldieg — 
ing, Pi dozen, - - 60 cents; postage, 25 cents. | Seasons, O te, Tides, Zones, Circle of itu boi 
ittle Artist’s Complete Outfit, a mixing palette with its seven pans filled with | nation, Long and Prost Days. Mid cain! Sun, 
semi-moist colors, with a good brush with handle, Each, 15 cents; postage, 3 cents. ee cal one “gag tm Tramat 
Water Cups, perdozen, -~ - ae” cents; ‘postage, 13 cents. Zodiac, Perihelion na bes on Bk Freceealon 4ash 
New York, Philad-lphia, e Exquinoxes, garancss ony, ight Ascension, % 
° . 4 Jinat L P 
MILTON BRADLEY CO 2 Springfield, Mass ° Atlanta, San Francisco. v ithe superintendent of Du noe Pie Detroit, ced 
wT mg a Planetarium Co., Ci ity: 
THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE Gentlemen :—Our teachers are much. pleased 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC with the planetarium in use in our schools. The HAE 
report comes.to me that they are of great assist- 0 
, ance in the school work. Very respectful, y. 
ummer oGnOool for teachers TINDALE, Np. 
For Sprtber 1 particulars and A seg => hay 
Ccators 
SIX WEEKS Betianing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL Soverld. & dress at aad ole 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- LAING PLANETARIUM CO., ers it 
MENTS Pag se st) OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 42 Larned Street West, - - Detroit, Mich. —_ 


A full corps of — ualed attractions for teachers and others._who | Lincoln Park 
Instructors and to —— = — study. | and the shores 

& 
excellentfacilities; write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 








EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 














is the name of a catalog fully describin 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy ; _—— books ; school en- 
ac 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS (ste 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


osenr ene SeMTOSEPH GILLOTTS 


1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 








1065 OFFICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 93 John Street, New York 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers, 


© pproved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methodse 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
219-228 Columbus Ave. 29-88 East 19th St. 878-888 Wabash Ave. 1828 Arch St. 


SCENTIAC APPARATUS, INSTRUMENTS AND lene 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











for Nature Study. 


Write for catalogues and quotations to 


‘THE KNY-SCHEERER COMPANY. 
Department of Natural Science. Dr. G. Lagai, 
17 Parx Pace, . . - NEW YORK. 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 


about 400] | 
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WL 
Cane St lw 


Ce ( 
(hin (Cheeta nS UNG sdhited 


lete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
ave or oF cataloue. Tools, 1. oY} 



























pre-e Sohool. 
Go gute. Preserves the 
Lone — in 
gute ind ves saleae eae BE 


Made only by A. B.D DICK COMPANY, 
Bat-154 Lake 8t., Chienge, 41 Hassan Bt,, Hew Yor, 








a 


ESTABLISHED 1865l, 


soli & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





ng pes 4 a 
for the emical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- : 


== (PD hh 





ings. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supplement- 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 

100 pages. It is free to all interested. Write us 
if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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4Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash a Gain cago, Ill 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. ++ 


Four Superintendencies, $2000 to $4 Eleven Superintendencies, $1200 to $2000. _Fif- 
aapuishina, ¢ 00 to $1200. bo vacameles in h School pvinctenlenioe, Coltoge 
Fresidencie and Professorships. Vacancies for Training Teachers, Supervisors, Specialists 
ds: High School assistants, Gopte teacher, etc. 
ohn An the = to register for tember openings. Send for our 144-page catalogue and 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 13 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO. 


' THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
156 Fifth Av., ae York City, N.Y. 


% King St., West, Toronto, Can. Yr be akg | a ayer Golo. 420 Garrott Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 
a Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century B dg., Minneapoli is. 525 Stimson Bik., Los on Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Combined Management: 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
. V. HUYSSOON, 


YSTABLISHED 1855. (Late C4. ¥ Agency Props. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C 
ersin all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 3 East 14th St., New York. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, , Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2, 

















E. F. FOSTER, Manager 





Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If youare ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
cality ; or your position is not entirely congenial. communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of known vacancies for 20 years. Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Etw. .Dixon,) 14 O Chestnut St., Phila. 


“The Best is the Most Economical.”’ 


oe is more true of Teachers’ ¥ Agynoies tt than of any other line of business. The 15th Year Book 
he ALBERT TeaAcH NCY, Ceatral Music Hall, Chicago, ou actual 
sisaite b+ not glittering generalities. Send postal card forit. Address C. J. TL BE RT’ Manager. 


SUDDEN VACANCTES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 


Writing or Telegraphing Kellogg's Bureau. Telephone No. 2490" 18th St 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street. 


When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 2c SureLiEs. 


J. 3 rr yey & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES. 


New York. 
Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chic- Learn by our ori- 
ago, 1898, for self -study and use in schools. By Phonog raph. inal and inter- 


Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1. 50. esting system and have perfect instruction and 


amusement combin 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 


10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
French, 8 Sample Lessons, 30c. 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 
Prize list of Cortina Text-Books, ca 


talogue of Cortina saree 
circular, and all particulars sent on application. z 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, - - 44W. 34th Street, New York. 


ELECTRIC proakan CLOCKS 


Specified by leading Architects for 


Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


A system without a rival during twenty years. 


BLODGETT CLOCK CO., 301 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
































AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Tntwodnoee to Solis es, Schools, and Fa, 
juperior Pro’ = Principals, 
Pee and Governsesos for Bis / 
ment of Instructio ends 
Schools to Parents. “Call onor r oddress 
Mrz. M. J. Youna-Fvuuron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 UNIon Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col. 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches, Conscien- 
tious advice to _— regarding schoois and in. 
structors. Send for Bulletin. Selling and et 
ing of school property. Established 1880. EZ. 
ea i RE, 150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th 
itv. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
pas a ,and families. Advises parents about 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER» 


70 Firtu Avenue, New York. 


INTERSTATE 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Trineipals, RinAteerteats: Grade 
and Special T furnis to Colleges, 
Schools. and Feongners ae TLAND, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


Your Business Strength 


is easiest gained by a careful orally 4 
the line which you wish to p 

Don't stop work but study rafter 
hours” and we prranice to fit you to 
sgeseed throug thorough course 
0 


Education by Mall 
ie, Boctrica), Mechanical, Steam, 

g and Civil a ; Metal- 
lurgy, Art, Architec 
Newspaper. Work, English Bw my 
Stenography, Machine — and 
Mechanical Drawing joan 
easy_terms. Mention subjects 
ested in when writing to 


THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
154, 156, 158 5th Ave., N. Y., for catalogue 184. 




































SHORTHAND.—isaac Pitman’s. 
Principal Rosinson, of Albany (N. Y.) Schoo! 
says: By ap ig | is com Into = AP = 

bevy I to saae Plen it ig well to recog: the fact. 
=: Complete Phon wo pe oe 
oon aannee ice, $1 Adopted and used in the 
Public ‘Sthools ork New York, Broo St. Louis, Mo., 
Trial Lesson Free. 


tac PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq.,N.Y., 
Publishers of Pltman'e French Pr actical Grammar, 
8. 





SENT FREE Unitarian publications sent 

* free. Address, Post Office 

ps o—- 52 ia Street, Dor- 
88. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once.’.".. "0" °° 


BE. L. KELLOGG & co., Publishers 
61 E, 9th Street,’ New York. 











More writing is done now than ever, which means that more 





are made and sold than ever before. This would bejimpossible 
what writers require--easy writing and durable. 


ESTERBROOK PENS 


unless theZquality were exactly 


26 John &t., New York. 


Ask stationers. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Werks camaee: °5, 





ren 
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Art in the School=Room. 


(4 have given careful study to the problem of school-room decoration ever 

since the beginning of the now rapidly.spreading movement, From the 

vast number of our reproductions of generally conceded superior quality, we 

have selected 125 subj agg which experience has proved to be especially suitable 

for the different gr. A list of these is mailed upon receipt of 5 cts. in stamps 
parties mentioning this paper. 

The provision of the customs tariff, according to which reproductions for edu- 
cational institutions may be imported ‘duty free, enables us to allow a special dis- 
count to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We shall be pleased to furnish 
particulars on application. 





BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO.. 


14 East 23d Street, New York. 


42 DDDDDDDDDEDDDDED DED DED DDD DDP SDD BEDE * 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


Reproductions of the Works of Old and Modern 
Masters. Foreign and American Views. 


20,000 Subjects in Stock. Catalogues, 15 Cents. 


Bromide enlargements for School-Room Decora- 
tion and Lantern Slides made to order. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Showing 3500 minute reproductions 
of famous paintings sent on deposit of five dollars, this amount to be refunded or 
credited against purchases at patron’s option. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO, - 3386 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


Photographs for School Decoration 


SJE are manufacturers of reproductions of works 
of art, paintings, sculpture and architecture 
suitable also for educational and decorative 


EKEE KC SA KEEC ACE KEE 
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# halls of private renidenocs, &c. Our specialty is 
s large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to 8 feet in 
length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog 


WM. H. PIERCE 8 Co., 


S62 Wasnincron Streer, - . BOSTON. 


tm Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


is everywhere famous for 


Simplicity. 
It does not get out of order 
easily. 


Durability. 
It successfully endures constant 
hard work and rough usage for 
long periods. 


Easy Action. 


It is easy to learn and to operate. 





Qualities which especially recommend it for use in the School-room. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForD’s on wrapper. 


















The Palm 


is awarded byall judges of mechanical 
excellence to 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches. 


They are made to endure and tell 
time accurately. All jewelers sell 
them in cases to suit. Ask your 
jeweler why the Elgin is the best 
watch. 

An Elgin watch always has the word “ nm” 
engraved on the works—fully guara 


“The Ways of a Watch’’—our new 
booklet—sént anyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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